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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 











Meeting of U.S., U.K., and French Foreign Ministers at London 


COMMUNIQUE 


Following is the teat of a communiqué issued by Foreign 
Ministers Acheson, Bevin, Pearson, and Schuman at Lon- 
don, and released to the press May 18. 


During their talks last week, the Foreign Min- 
isters of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States considered how the countries of 
Western Europe and North America might im- 
prove their —— on economic problems 
which require adjustments by them in the period 
immediately ahead. The emphasis in their discus- 
sions was on the positive courses of action which 
need to be taken. 

The Secretary of State of the United States 
emphasized the great value of the existing rela- 
tionships between the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and the United States and 
believed that it would be helpful to broaden this 
relationship to — for regular discussion and 
consideration of the problems requiring coopera- 
tive action in the coming period. He pointed out 
that, while the European Recovery Program termi- 
nates in 1952, the interest of the United States in 
Europe will necessarily continue and that study 
of the problems is now going forward actively in 
the United States on the highest governmental 
level. During conversations this week, the Cana- 
dian Secretary of State for External Affairs has 
indicated a similar interest on the part of his coun- 
try to participate in the study of these problems. 
The four Ministers believe that this relationship 
would permit a close coordination of the work now 
going forward in the United States and Canada on 
these problems with the parallel efforts of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 

The Foreign Ministers of France and the United 
Kingdom stated their hope that the Organization 
for sane Economic Cooperation would invite 
Canada and the United States to establish, on an 
informal basis, a working relationship with the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion whereby the two countries could join with the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
in the discussion and consideration of the action 
to be taken on these problems. 

It was agreed that the proposed working rela- 
tionship between Canada, the United States and 
the Organization for European Economic Coop- 
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eration would not interfere with the present func- 
tions of the Organization for European Economic 
pg sa as an organization devoted pementy 
to European economic problems as provided in the 
convention for European economic cooperation. 

The four Ministers were in agreement that the 
economic and financial problems arising from the 
defense effort fell primarily within the competence 
of the North Atlantic Treaty organization. They 
recognized also the concern of the North Atlantic 
Treaty with broader questions of economic rela- 
tions among the signatory countries and wel- 
comed the decision of the Council to have the 
deputies consider what further action should be 
taken under article II of the treaty. 

The four Ministers were further agreed that it 
was their hope, through a new working relation- 
ship, to proceed promptly toward finding solutions 
of the general economic problems which lie imme- 
diately ahead along lines which would eliminate 
conflict in their international economic policies. 
They recognize that Canada, the United States, 
and the West European countries have a continu- 
ing interest in developing and strengthening eco- 
nomic collaboration between them in order that 
they can make together their full contribution to 
the building of a peaceful and prosperous world 
order. They further realize that the development 
and strengthening of the economic ties of this com- 
munity of nations may in the future require formal 
organizational expression, but they believe it is un- 
necessary at this time to attempt to suggest pre- 
cisely what form of arrangement will prove to be 
best suited to assist the taking of common action 
by the community. 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY WEBB 
[Released to the press May 19] 


The Department is highly gratified at the results 
of the London conferences. When Secretary Ache- 
son left for London, he expressed the belief that 
the meetings would be a in themselves but 
even more important in laying the basis for con- 
tinuing concerted action in the future. He ex- 
pressed hope that they would bring a new sense 
of community in the North Atlantic area. His 
expectations have been amply fulfilled. 
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His meetings with Mr. Schuman and Mr. Bevin 
revealed basic agreement on the current interna- 
tional situation, on the fundamental common ob- 
jectives of the three Governments and on the steps 
to be taken with respect to a large number of spe- 
cific problems in Europe, me with respect 
= Germany, in the Near East and in Southeast 

sia. 

Mr. Schuman’s proposal for the pooling of the 
French and German coal and steel industries, 
which I understand is to be actively pursued b 
the French and German authorities and the Hig 
Commission, contributed greatly toward reaching 
agreement on many specific German problems. 

The Canadian Foreign Minister, Mr. L. B. Pear- 
son, joined Messrs. Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman 
in making clear the continuing interest of the four 
countries in developing and strengthening eco- 
nomic collaboration between them and other West- 
ern European countries and that both the North 
Atlantic pact and the Orec would be utilized for 
this purpose. 

The Atlantic Treaty Council agreed upon a num- 
ber of measures to strengthen the ability of the 
North Atlantic community to defer and, if neces- 
sary, to resist aggression. Notable among these 
was the decision to establish a permanent organi- 
zation headed by deputies to the members of the 
Council to — the taking of effective action 
to attain the objectives of the Treaty. 

I am sure that the increased unity of the North 
Atlantic community achieved at these meetings 
will be steadily reflected in effective concerted 
action. 


DECLARATION ON AUSTRIA 


Following is the text of the Declaration on Austria by 
Foreign Ministers Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman which 
was released to the press May 19. 


The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France reaffirm that their 
policy with respect to Austria requires the earliest 
possible completion of an Austrian treaty which 
will lead to the restoration of a free and independ- 
ent Austria in accordance with the pledge given in 
the Moscow Declaration of November 1, 1943, and 
to the withdrawal of the forces of occupation. 

To this end the three Governments are ready at 
any time to settle without delay all outstanding 
issues of the treaty, provided that this will defi- 
nitely bring about agreement on the treaty as a 
whole. If, however, the unwillingness of the 
Soviet Government to settle all outstanding issues 
continues to prevent the conclusion of the treaty, 
the occupation will have to be maintained for the 
present. But the three Governments are them- 
selves prepared to carry out such measures as may 
properly be taken to strengthen within the frame- 
work of existing quadripartite agreements the au- 
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thority of the Austrian Government and to lighten 
the burden of the occupation on Austria. 

In accordance with the provisions of Article 9 of 
the control agreement of June 28, 1946, the three 
Governments have decided to proceed at any early 
date to the appointment of civilian High Com- 
missioners. 


POOLING FRENCH AND GERMAN 
STEEL AND COAL INDUSTRIES 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 
[Released to the press May 19] 


Mr. Schuman’s proposal for the pooling of the 
French and German steel and oak industries is 
a major contribution toward the resolution of the 

ressing mg and economic problems of 

urope. Since the details of the proposal have 
not been elaborated, we cannot yet see or analyze 
all its many implications. The creative and con- 
structive possibilities inherent in the proposal, 
however, are so great as to encourage the belief 
that the many difficulties involved can be resolved 
by the continuing effort and imagination of all 
who are concerned. 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House May 19] 


Mr. Schuman’s proposal for the pooling of the 
French and German steel and coal industries is an 
act of constructive statesmanship. We welcome it. 
This demonstration of French leadership in the 
solution of the problems of Europe is in the great 
French tradition. The wholehearted reception of 
this proposal in Germany is likewise ee 

This proposal provides the basis for establishi g 
an entirely new relationship between France an 
Germany and opens a new outlook for Europe. 
There will be many difficult problems to solve in 
developing this far-reaching plan. I am confident, 
however, that the kind of imaginative thinking 
that went into the proposal can work out the 
details in ways that will benefit not only the coun- 
tries directly concerned, including those who work 
in these industries and those who use their prod- 
ucts, but also the whole free world. 

We are gratified at the emphasis the proposal 
places upon equal access to coal and steel products 
to all Western European countries, and upon the 
need for reductions in cost, through higher pro- 
ductivity, so that consumers can benefit through 
lower prices and workers through higher wages. 
We are also gratified to note, while the proposal 
protects the coal and steel industries against the 
shocks of readjustment during the transitional 
period, it does leave the industry open to receive, 
once the transition is completed, the full benefits 
of the competitive process. 
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Fourth Session of North Atlantic Council 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY ACHESON, CHAIRMAN! 


The final meeting of the fourth session of the 
North Atlantic Council is called to order. 

As we come together for this final meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council in London, I want to 
thank all of my colleagues, the Foreign Ministers 
of the 12 Atlantic states, for their tireless ef- 
forts to achieve the common objectives toward 
which we have been working so hard during these 
last few days. 

I am sure that all of my colleagues agree that 
we have made genuine progress. As Chairman, 
I know that I am expressing the sentiments of the 
Council in thanking our host Government, Mr. 
Bevin, and his able and hard-working staff who 
have helped us in our work. 

Our final communiqué indicates our achieve- 
ments and perhaps I can do no better than read the 
opening part of this statement which sets forth 
the principles on which our association is founded 
and the objectives toward which we are working. 

The Ministers “reaffirmed the adherence of their 
Governments to the principles which inspire the 
United Nations Charter and their conviction that 
common action under the Treaty is an integral 
part of the effort which all free nations are making 
to secure conditions of world peace and human 
welfare. 

“They are determined that freedom, which is 
the common basis of their institutions, shall be 
defended against every threat of aggression or 
subversion, direct or indirect. Freedom means 
the independence of nations, the respect for 
spiritual values, and the dignity of man. 

“Only a free society can guarantee to the in- 
dividual, the benefits of economic and social 
betterment. 

“They are resolved to secure the economic prog- 
ress and prosperity of the peoples of their 
countries through close cooperation with each 
other and with other nations. To the immense re- 
sources of the free world, and its industrial and 
scientific development, the peoples of the North 
Atlantic community bring the spiritual strength 
which comes from freedom. 


1 Made at the final meeting of the Council at London on 
May 18, 1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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“Conscious of the strength and of the will to 
peace of their countries, the Ministers remain 
ready to seize any opportunity for achieving a 
genuine and lasting settlement of international 
problems but for so long as some nations are not 
willing to cooperate in conditions of equality and 
mutual respect, they believe that the maintenance 
of peace and the defense of freedom require the 
organization of adequate military defense. 

“The nations of the Atlantic Council are ac- 
cordingly resolved, by their united efforts, to build 
up a system of defense equipped with modern 
weapons and capable of withstanding any external 
threat directed against any of them.” 

Throughout its deliberations the Council has 
recognized that only through coordinated plans 
and effort could its great eitine be achieved. 
To this end, we have taken six important decisions 
to improve the functions of the North Atlantic 
Treaty organizations and to guide its future work. 

First, we have established a mechanism to per- 
mit the Council fully to discharge its role as the 
principal and directing body of the North Atlantic 
pact. By appointing deputies responsible to the 
Council for carrying out its policies and formu- 
lating issues requiring decisions by member gov- 
ernments the organization will be able to function 
on a continuing basis. 

Second, the Council agreed on principles which 
will guide the work of this body as well as the 
other organizations of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Third, the Council has issued directives to the 
Defense Committee and the Defense Financial and 
ior “a Committee to guide them in their future 
work. 

Fourth, recognizing the indispensability of self- 
help and mutual aid among the Treaty Powers, 
the Council recommended that each party make its 
full contribution through mutual assistance in all 
practicable forms to achieve the integrated 
strength necessary for the defense of the North 
Atlantic area. 

Fifth, the Council unanimously agreed that if 
effective military defense of the member countries 
is to be achieved, it must be along the lines of the 
most economic and effective utilization of the 
forces and material at the disposal of the North 
Atlantic countries. 
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Sixth, the Council made provision for establish- 
ment of a North Atlantic Planning Board for 
Ocean Shipping, to be composed of representatives 
of the participating countries concerned. This 
Board will report to the Council and will work 
in close cooperation with other bodies of the Treaty 
organization in all matters relating to the vital 
factor of merchant shipping. 

These achievements represent genuine and sub- 
stantial progress. I now call upon the Foreign 
Ministers of each of the 12 states of the North 
Atlantic Council. 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE 


[Released to the press May 19] 


At the fourth session of the North Atlantic 
Council in London the Foreign Ministers of the 
12 nations of the North Atlantic Treaty con- 
sidered the principles on which their association 
is founded and the objectives toward which they 
are working. 

They reaffirmed the adherence of their Govern- 
ments to the principles which inspire the United 
Nations Charter and their conviction that com- 
mon action under the Treaty is an integral part 
of the effort which all free nations are making 
to secure conditions of world peace and human 
welfare. 

They are determined that freedom, which is the 
common basis of their institutions, shall be de- 
fended — every threat of aggression or sub- 
version, direct or indirect. Freedom means the 
independence of nations, the respect for spiritual 
values, and the dignity of man. Only a free so- 
ciety can guarantee to the individual the benefits 
of economic and social betterment. 

They are resolved to secure the economic prog- 
ress and pga of the peoples of their coun- 
tries and to promote the economic and social 
development of other peoples of the free world 
through close cooperation with each other and 
with other nations. To the immense resources 
of the free world and its industrial and scientific 
development, the peoples of the North Atlantic 
community bring the spiritual strength which 
comes from freedom. 

Conscious of the strength and of the will to 
peace of their countries, the Ministers remain 
ready to seize any opportunity for achieving a 
genuine and lasting settlement of international 
problems. But for so long as some nations are 
not willing to cooperate on a basis of equality and 
mutual respect, they believe that the maintenance 
of peace and the defense of freedom require the 
organization of adequate military defense. 

The nations of the Atlantic Council are accord- 
ingly resolved, by their united efforts, to build up 
a system of defense equipped with modern weap- 
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ons and capable of withstanding any external 
threat directed against any of them. 

The Council throughout its deliberations recog- 
nized that only through coordinated planning and 
joint effort could these objectives be achieved. 

To this end the Council took the following de- 
cisions to improve the functioning of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and to guide its 
future work: 


1. They decided to establish, by the appoint- 
ment of deputies, mechanism to permit the Council 
fully to discharge its role as the principal and di- 
recting body of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

2. The Council in this connection agreed on 
—- which should guide the work of the 

eputies and of the other organizations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

3. The Council, having considered the reports of 
the Defense Committee and the Defense Financial 
and Economic Committee, issued directives em- 

hasizing that the problem of adequate military 

orces and the necessary financial costs should be 
examined as one and not as separate problems. 

In formulating their directives the Council pro- 
ceeded on the basis that the combined resources of 
the members of the North Atlantic Treaty are 
sufficient, if properly coordinated and applied, to 
insure the progressive and speedy development of 
adequate military defense without impairing the 
social and economic progress of these countries. 

4. The Council, recognizing the indispensability 
of self-help and mutual aid among the Treaty 

owers in making progress toward an integrated 
aelene and convinced that further mutual assist- 
ance is essential to rapid progress towards the 
strength required for the common security of the 
North Atlantic area, recommended that each party 
make its full contribution through triored as- 
sistance in all practicable forms. 

5. The Council unanimously agreed that if ade- 
quate military defense of the member countries is 
to be achieved it must be along the lines of the 
most economical] and effective utilization of the 
forces and material at the disposal of the North 
Atlantic countries. They accordingly urged their 
Governments to concentrate on the creation of 
balanced collective forces in the progressive build- 
up of the defense of the North Atlantic area, tak- 
ing at the same time fully into consideration the 
requirements for national forces which arise out 
of commitments external to the North Atlantic 
area. 

6. In furtherance of article 9 of the Treaty the 
Council established a North Atlantic Plannin 
Board for Ocean Shipping to be composed o 
representatives of the participating countries con- 
cerned. This Board will report directly to the 
Council and will work in close cooperation with 
other bodies of the Treaty organization in all 
matters relating to the factor of merchant ship- 
“a defense planning. 

e ministers believe that the decisions they 
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have taken here in London represent a marked 
advance towards the practical realization of the 
objectives of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
ON CENTRAL MACHINERY 


[Released to the press May 19] 


The North Atlantic Council established in ac- 
cordance with article 9 of the said Treaty has so far 
only met twice at the ministerial level, and on two 
other occasions when members of the Council have 
been represented by their Governments’ diplomatic 
representatives in —— é 

ut under article 9 the Council is the principal 
body of the North Atlantic Treaty. It is there- 
fore the paramount duty of the Council to put 
itself in a position to exercise its full role as the 
central and most important of the various organs 
of the Treaty by olénn the most effective steps 
to keep itself informed of all matters which fall 
within its competence, by working out the neces- 
sary decisions and by ensuring the execution of 
such decisions. 

A year’s experience has shown that on the polit- 
ical side the meetings of the Council have been 
too infrequent to permit a sufficient exchange of 
views on matters of common interest within the 
scope of the Treaty. On the military side the stra- 
tegic concept of the Treaty has been adopted and 
a defense plan drawn up, and the corresponding 
estimate of the necessary forces is being estab- 
lished. The next step is to put these plans into 
effect by taking further measures in the direction 
of common defense, the division of financial re- 
sponsibilities and the adaptation and development 
of the necessary forces. 

In view of this situation, the Council will in 
particular undertake the following tasks: 


(A) Study the inter-relationship of the various 
programs to support the plans for the defense of 
the North Atlantic area and ensure coordination 
of the work of the Defense Committee, the Defense 
Financial and Economic Committee, and all other 
bodies established under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ; 

(B) Recommend to governments the steps 
necessary to ensure that effect is given to the co- 
ordinated plans prepared for the defense of the 
North Atlantic area; 

(C) Exchange views on political matters of 
common interest within the scope of the Treaty ; 

(D) Promote and coordinate public informa- 
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tion in furtherance of the objectives of the Treaty 
while leaving responsibility for national programs 
to each country ; 

(E) Consider what further action should be 
taken under Article 2 of the Treaty, taking into 
account the work of existing agencies in this field. 

To enable the Council effectively to carry out 
its responsibilities and to exercise them continu- 
ously, each government will appoint a deputy to its 
Council representative. Each deputy will be in a 
position to give whatever time may be necessary to 
ensure that the responsibilities of the Council are 
carried out effectively. 

In the intervals between meetings of Ministers, 
the deputies, duly authorized thereto by their re- 
spective governments, will be responsible, on be- 
half of and in the name of the Council, for 
carrying out its policies and for formulating issues 
requiring decisions by the member governments. 

o assist the Council in fulfilling its responsibil- 
ities, the deputies, on behalf of their governments, 
shall select a permanent chairman from among 
their membership. With the advice of the chair- 
man, the deputies shall establish a suitable full- 
time organization composed of highly qualified 
persons contributed by member governments. The 
chairman, in addition to presiding at meetings of 
the deputies, shall be responsible for directing the 
—— and its work. 

ember governments will appoint their depu- 
ties with the least possible delay in order that a 
chairman may be selected, the organization estab- 
lished, and progress be made on the urgent prob- 
lems before the Council. The deputies, assisted 
by the chairman and the organization to be cre- 
ated, should begin functioning in the very near 
future in order that tonal results may be 
achieved before the next meeting of the Ministers 
when the progress made will be reviewed. With- 
out minimizing the importance of any of the points 
listed above, first priority in the work of the organ- 
ization should be given to — (A) and aa 

The headquarters of the deputies will be in 
London. 


Lt. Col. Bonesteel Confirmed Director 
of European Coordinating Committee 


On May 11, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Lt. Col. Charles H. Bonesteel, United 
States Army, to be Executive Director of the Euro- 
pean Coordinating Committee, pursuant to the au- 
thority of section 406 (e) of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949 and Private Law 412, 
Eighty-first Congress. 
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The Problem of the Former Italian Colonies 
at the Fourth Session of the General Assembly 


by David W. Wainhouse and Philip A. Mangano 


BACKGROUND 


In September 1949, 4 months after it first tried 
to reach a decision on the disposition of the for- 
mer Italian colonies, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations reconsidered this important and 
complicated problem. Since the coming into 
force of the Treaty of Peace with Italy, Septem- 
ber 15, 1947, this problem had defied solution by 
agreement among the Four Powers (United 
States, France, United Kingdom, and _ the 
U.S.S.R.) which, under the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, were given the responsibility for settling 
this question. The Four Powers had undertaken 
to seek a settlement “in the light of the wishes 
and welfare of the inhabitants and the interests 
of peace and security, taking into consideration 
the views of other interested Governments.” 

After a year of effort, which included the send- 
ing of a Commission of Investigation to the three 
areas concerned (Libya, Eritrea, and Italian 
Somaliland) the Four Powers, unable to agree, 
referred the problem to the General Assembly in 
September 1948 for a recommendation which, un- 
der annex XI of the Italian Peace Treaty, they 
had bound themselves to accept. The decision 
of the General Assembly, therefore, would rep- 
resent a final and binding decision by the organ- 
ized international community on a problem 
involving the destinies and the welfare of 3 mil- 
lion people. It would chart the road along which 
those people, with such degree of international 
guidance as might be found suitable in each case, 
could develop themselves and their lands into 
sound and constructive elements in the regions of 
North and East Africa. 

The discussions of the General Assembly at the 
second part of its third session at New York, in 
the spring of 1949, although inconclusive, pro- 
vided a means by which members could become 


Epitor’s Nore: Footnotes appear at the end of this 
article. 
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familiar with this question. The discussions also 
reflected general trends of thinking which would 
aid in solving that question. At its fourth regu- 
lar session (September—December 1949), the 
General Assembly reached a decision on the dis- 
position of two of the former colonies (Libya 
and Italian Somaliland) and provided machin- 
ery through which a decision on the third terri- 
tory (Eritrea) might be reached at its next session 
in September 1950. 


INITIAL DEBATE 


Opening Plenary Sessions 


During the general debate of the opening ple- 
nary sessions of the fourth session of the General 
Assembly, several countries reviewed the courses 
which they would advocate in the renewed effort to 
solve this problem. First to touch on the question 
was Secretary of State Acheson. On September 
21, he outlined briefly the United States position. 
Plans should be worked out, he said, “for a united 
and independent Libya” and carried to completion 
in not more than 3 to 4 years. As for Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland, the former should be enabled 
“to join in political association with neighboring 
governments” and the latter should be placed un- 
der the system of trusteeship. Secretary Acheson 
also described the power of decision on this ques- 
tion, which had been given the Assembly by express 

rior agreement of the responsible parties, as open- 
ing a “promising avenue toward enhanced useful- 
ness of the United Nations” since the development 
of this precedent might assist in the settlement of 
other problems by the Security Council, the Gen- 
eral Kenakte. and, in legal questions, by the 
International Court of Justice.’ 

India’s representative, Sir B. N. Rau, sketched 
his country’s views on September 21. Remarking 
that, on this matter, the Assembly was acting al- 
most like a “world parliament,” he noted that some 
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of the territories might be fit for independence but 
others would need to be placed under the trustee- 
ship system or dealt with in some other way. He 
cited India’s own recent experience in achieving 
independence and said that he felt that, in the 
case of a territory ready for independence, organs 
of self-government would first need to be created. 
In this process, a United Nations Commission of 
Experts could perform valuable work in planning 
for and calling into being a constitutent assembly 
which would frame a constitution. India felt that, 
in the case of a territory needing a period of trus- 
non somewhat similar services could be ren- 
dered by such a commission which might, however, 
actually draft a constitution appropriate to the 
stage of development of the territory.’ Mr. Jamali 
(Iraq) stressed the right of the people of Libya 
to be free and independent and warned against 
any attempted division of that territory.* 

France’s Foreign Minister Schuman declared 
that, although independence under a democratic 
government was the generally agreed goal for the 
respective territories, immediate and complete 
realization of that independence might be incom- 
patible with the present stage of their political 
and economic development. It would be only wise, 
he said, for the United Nations to “define the stages 
by which those territories are to go toward a lib- 
erty which is neither a snare nor an adventure.” 
He asked that Italy be permitted to play a suitable 
part in that process.® 

The delegate of El Salvador asked for observ- 
ance of the principle of self-determination both 
in the case of an area whose population desired 
and was ready for independence and in cases 
where partition of an area was being considered.° 
Egypt and Lebanon strongly reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple of unity and early independence for Libya.’ 
Sir Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) stated that the 
wishes and welfare of the inhabitants of the for- 
mer colonies must be paramount.’ Ethiopia’s 
spokesman, Foreign Minister Aklilou, asserted 
that the General Assembly had a duty to decide 
the question without further delay. He reminded 
the members that, at the previous Assembly ses- 
sions, a substantial majority had favored Ethi- 
opia’s “minimum and essential claims.”*® Mr. 
Santa Cruz (Chile) reiterated his Government’s 
belief that adequate provision for the economic 
and social development of the territories con- 
cerned would be basic to any plan adopted.” 

Mr. Clementis (Czechoslovakia) expressed skep- 
ticism at the prospect for a decision at the current 
session because of the “tactics of postponement” 
which, he implied, certain Western governments 
had adopted." For the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Bevin asked that every effort be made to achieve 
a solution without further delay. After brief 
comment on the manner in which his country had 
been carrying out its responsibilities in Cyrenaica 
and Tripolitania,* he reaffirmed support for 
Ethiopia’s claim to eastern Eritrea and of a plan 
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for Italian trusteeship in Italian Somaliland.” 
Other delegations taking part in the general debate 
in the opening sessions made only passing refer- 
ence, if any, to the problem of the former Italian 
colonies. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION IN COMMITTEE I 


The First Committee (Political and Security) 
began to consider the question on September 30, 
1949. It agreed that Italy, which had again asked 
to have her representative take part in the dis- 
cussion, should be granted the same privilege as 
before.'* The Chairman, Lester Pearson, Minister 
of External Affairs for Canada, submitted a draft 
resolution proposing that a new subcommittee 
should consider : 

1. Requests emanating from political organiza- 
tions or parties on which a report was not made by 
Subcommittee 14 during the second part of the 
third regular session; and 

2. Requests on which the above Subcommittee 
has already reported, if new material has been 
submitted by the organizations or parties in 
question. 

The new subcommittee, or Subcommittee 16 as it 
came to be known, would report on “the extent to 
which these parties represent substantial sections 
of opinion in the territory in question” and would 
recommend “whether, and if so how” they should 
be heard by Committee I. The Chairman’s pro- 
posal was readily and unanimously adopted by 
the Committee." 


Views of the United Kingdom, 
United States, France, and U.S.S.R. 


General discussion of the problem began with 
Mr. MeNeil’s full statement of the United King- 
dom’s views. His Government believed that 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica should be granted in- 
dependence as soon as possible and that “in exist- 
ing circumstances the Trusteeship System no 
longer seemed practicable for those territories.” 
Cyrenaica had long demanded and had recently 
obtained the fullest measure of self-government 
that Britain and the General Assembly could pos- 
sibly give under their international obligations 
to make final disposition of the former colonies.”* 

A similar grant of measures of self-government 
in Tripolitania should not long be delayed. Al- 
though union of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
appeared an “inevitable historical development,” 
it was important to know what form such a union 
would take. This form could best be decided by 
the inhabitants themselves, once they had achieved 
the necessary development. In her administration 
of these two parts of Libya, Britain was trying 
to arrange for their inhabitants to consult freely 
on their future relation. The special position of 
the Italian community in Tripolitania and the 
close economic links between that area and Italy 
should be borne in mind by the Assembly, and the 
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future government of Libya or Tripolitania might 
advantageously conclude an agreement on eco- 
nomic and social matters with Italy. As for the 
Fezzan, the United Kingdom conceded France’s 
special interest there and would await an expres- 
sion of France’s views. 

Mr. McNeil reaffirmed British support for the 
placing of Italian Somaliland under trusteeship 
with Italy as the administering power. He then 
reviewed the problem of Eritrea. He made it clear 
that his Government still believed the best solution 
would be union of the eastern provinces with Ethi- 
opia and incorporation of the western province 
into the Sudan. Such disposition of Eritrean ter- 
ritory would not, he asserted, be “dismemberment” 
since Eritrea was a conglomeration of a wide vari- 
ety of races and religions; it had not been the result 
of organic political growth but was a legacy of 
old merchant companies and of nineteenth century 
colonial expansion. The proposal would really 
resolve into its component parts a “completely 
artificial unit which, if set up as a state, could be 
only a prey to internal conflict.” 2” 

Mr. Jessup then ata 3 the United States 
position which Secretary Acheson had previously 
outlined. It should be possible, he said, to decide 
on a plan for establishment of a united and inde- 
pendent Libya which could be carried out in 3 to 4 

ears. The type of government should be of the 

ibyans’ own choosing. The form of the new state 
might be federal, unitary, or some other form 
acceptable to the population. Representatives of 
the three parts of Libya should be consulted well 
in advance in order to determine the desirable type 
of association. Meanwhile, the British and 
French administrations should be asked to coop- 
erate in forming governmental institutions and in 
preparing Libya for independence. In addition, 
the United States believed it would be helpful for 
a council, responsible to the General Assembly, to 
advise the British and French administrations 
and, without interference in their affairs, as to 
how assistance might be given to the inhabitants 
with regard to the formation of a government for 
a unified Libya and on such related problems as 
common services, a common currency, and bound- 


a ae. 
t would be best, said Mr. Jessup, to incorporate 
Eritrea, except the western province in Ethiopia, 
for racial, religious, and economic reasons, while 
a the western province to the Sudan on simi- 
ar grounds. The majority of the Assembly at 
its last session had favored this solution with the 
understanding that provision would be made for 
the protection of minorities and for appropriate 
municipal charters for the cities of Asmara and 
Massawa. Italian Somaliland aspired to inde- 
pendence and, since her people had not yet devel- 
oped political institutions, she should be assisted 
toward that goal through the United Nations trus- 
teeship system. The United States was convinced 
that democratic Italy was well-fitted to be named 
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as administering authority and that she would 
faithfully discharge the obligations of trusteeship 
toward the General Assembly and the people of the 
territory. 

Mr. Couve de Murville set forth France’s views 
in some detail on October 1. France, like other 
members, believed that Libya was rightfully ap- 
proaching early independence. Along with this 
petncuple, the problem of unity and of providin 

or a “guiding authority” during the transitiona 
period had to be considered. Though many dele- 
gations were inclined to stress the importance of 
unity, France believed that the affinities between 
the three parts of Libya were easily exaggerated. 
It might Fe best, with Libyan independence as a 
goal, to create, in the respective parts of that ter- 
ritory, separate governments which should be 
granted independence soon but without attempting 
to define the exact period. After such govern- 
ments were functioning, they could determine “the 
system of association under which they would 
wish to live.” During the interim, the administer- 
ing powers would continue their responsibilities, 
and the United Nations would naturally wish to 
supervise, in appropriate fashion, the political 
evolution which it would recommend for the area, 
France, too, believed that the special connections 
between Italy and the Italian community in Trip- 
olitania should be taken into account. 

For Somaliland, Mr. Couve de Murville advo- 
cated Italian trusteeship. Reminding the Com- 
mittee of the considerable support found at the 
spring session for the division of Eritrea, he felt 
that any solution must take into account Ethiopia’s 
territorial claims and the wishes of the inhabitants, 
including the Italian minority. Any constructive 
decision on that territory should be such as could 
be accepted both by Ethiopia and Italy since their 
future collaboration would be needed.” 

Speaking on October 3, Mr. Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.) insisted no further delay must be made 
in solving this problem; he added that, although 
his country elk always tried to expedite a just 
solution, the Western powers, pursuing selfish 
aims, had obstructed progress and had only pre- 
tended to take into account the wishes of the inhab- 
itants. As atthe earlier session, the Soviet delegate 
argued that there was an Anglo-American plan to 
partition the former Italian colonies to suit their 
own special interests. He censured Britain for 
having gone so far as to grant internal self-govern- 
ment to Cyrenaica, describing this as a “trick” 
which was contrary to treaty obligations and not to 
the liking of Libyans and of Arab countries gener- 
ally. The General Assembly could choose between 
the solution proposed by the United Kingdom and 
the United States and that advanced by the 
U.S.S.R. <A choice of the former solution, he said, 
would be in disregard of the Peace Treaty with 
Italy and of the true wishes and welfare of the 
peoples involved.” 

Mr. Arutiunian then read to. the Committee the 
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Soviet draft resolution which had been circulated 
several days earlier,” immediately at the conclu- 
sion of Mr. McNeil’s speech. e Soviet draft 
called for— 


1. The immediate grant of independence to 
Libya, and the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
and military personnel, together with the liquida- 
tion of all military bases within 3 months; 

2. Independence for Eritrea after 5 years, that 
territory during the interim to be placed under a 
direct United ations trusteeship with an admin- 
istrator appointed by the Trusteeship Council. 
There would be an advisory committee to the ad- 
ministrator consisting of representatives of the 
5 permanent members of the Security Council 
an of Italy and Ethiopia plus a European and 
two indigenous residents of Eritrea; a territorial 
cession to Ethiopia would provide her with an 
outlet to the sea through Assab. 

3. For Italian Somaliland, the same trusteeship 
arrangement as in the case of Eritrea. 


Ethiopia’s Position 


Foreign Minister Aklilou’s (Ethiopia) state- 
ment dealt almost exclusively with Eritrea which 
he said, had for centuries been an integral part of 
Ethiopia. Repeated investigations had shown 
that the great majority of the people of eastern 
Eritrea wanted union with Ethiopia and that onl 
thus could their economic welfare be assured. He 
pons to the racial, religious, and cultural ties 

inding the peoples of the eastern Eritrea plateau 
and of the coastal region with Ethiopia; he 
stressed that many Eritreans were in Ethiopian 
Governmental service and that Moslems as well as 
Christians lived under equal protection in his 
country. To establish an independent Eritrea 
would result in placing 70 percent of its people in 
subjection to the minority in the western province. 
This arrangement could only invite “domestic 
troubles” and possibly foreign intervention, a situ- 
ation which Ethiopia would regard as all the more 
disturbing if Somaliland were placed under Ital- 
ian trusteeship. If Italy would recognize that 
Eritrea could not be separated from Ethiopia and 
would have confidence that Italian interests in 
Eritrea would be protected by Ethiopia, then a 
real and fruitful collaboration between former 
enemies could grow.” 


Italian Statement 


On October 1, Count Sforza, Italy’s Foreign 
Minister, set forth his Government’s views.” 
Since Italian trusteeship in Tripolitania and Eri- 
trea had not proved possible, Italy now favored 
independence for both, with Tripolitania enabled 
to choose freely her connection with a united Libya. 
For Libya as a whole, there should be an “appro- 
priate federal council” to protect the interests of 
the peoples of its component parts. Italy favored 
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elections within 6 months for a constituent as- 
sembly in Tripolitania to establish a government 
which would take over administration from the 
British; during the transitional period, an inter- 
national commission, including an Italian repre- 
sentative, could supervise that process. Italy 
hoped to negotiate with such a government an 
agreement safeguarding the interests of the Ital- 
jan minority. garding Eritrea, Italy believed 
she had the makings of an independent state and 
that such a solution would be to the interest of her 
inhabitants and of Ethiopia as well, with whom 
such a new state should develop fruitful relations. 
Italy would welcome the opportunity to guide the 
people of Italian censdlaatnnl independence 
alee trusteeship—a responsibility which his Gov- 
ernment did not take lightly since it would demand 
patient effort, time, and capital. Count Sforza 
concluded by expressing Italy’s conviction that 
she must “actively seek the friendship of the new 
states coming to life in the territories where we 
brought civilization.” * 


Views of Pakistan and India 


Sir Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) re the 
principle that Libya should be granted independ- 
ence as soon as possible with machinery such as 
to assure attainment of that goal during a transi- 
tion period. His delegation was not convinced 
that Eritrean independence should be rejected on 
economic grounds alone. It felt that more infor- 
mation was needed on the whole question and in 
particular on the wishes of the inhabitants. He 
indicated that Italy’s new position had impressed 
him favorably but felt that further investigation 
might be needed also to determine whether the 

ple of Italian Somaliland would welcome Ital- 
ian trusteeship or might wish some other solution. 
Sir Zafrullah Khan touched on his Government’s 
idea that, in dealing with Italian Somaliland, 
nothing should be done to block eventual attain- 
ment of some kind of union among all the Somali 
peoples of whom those in Italian Somaliland were 
but a part.” 

Sir B. N. Rau (India) advocated a special, three- 
man commission to arrange for the setting up of a 
constituent assembly in Libya, the latter then to 
draw up a constitution embodying the desired form 
of unity. That process might take 3 years. For 
Somaliland and Eritrea, India felt that further 
study and inquiry were needed and that commis- 
sions should go to those territories for that pur- 

se. Possibly, the commission he envisaged for 
Libya could devote a necessary measure of atten- 
tion to the other two territories.” 


Arab States Attitudes 


The views of several of the Arab states were 
given during the first week of October. Mr. 
Jamali (Iraq) led off by asking the Committee 
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not to tie its consideration of any one of the former 
colonies to any possible dispositions of the others. 
He called for the immediate independence of Libya 
with provision during a very short transitional 
ac for her people to work out the desired form 
of unity.” Abdul Rahim (Egypt) noted the gen- 
eral trend in favor of independence and unity for 
Libya. He suggested a short transitional period 
during which a constituent assembly could be 
elected and during which the administering powers 
would hand over authority without prejudicing 
unity. The General Assembly could appoint a 
special committee of five members (including an 
Arab state representative) to supervise elections 
and the gradual transfer of power to the Libyans. 
Abdul Rahim also alluded to “adjustments along 
Egypt’s western boundaries with Libya.”** He 
suggested that three-member boundary commis- 
sions be formed to facilitate adjustment of bound- 
ary questions involving all three of the former 
colonies.”® 

For Syria, Fayez Bey El Khouri reiterated the 
importance of Libyan unity and independence. 
He expressed concern over the extent to which 
France would permit the Fezzan to join in that 
unity. He warned against any further attempts 
at “subjugation or division” of Arab lands. Mr. 
Malik Ssuceygrerge shared the views of other Arab 
spokesmen on Libya and urged that each of 
Libya’s component parts obtain its independence 
simultaneously so that the whole country could be- 
come independent at once. He felt that the 
trusteeship system was appropriate for Somaliland 
and that for Eritrea a plan similar to that sug- 
gested for Libya could be applied.” 


Some Latin American Views 


Mr. Arce (Argentina) favored the principle of 
independence for all of the territories concerned 
and for Libya and Eritrea immediately. In each 
case, a United Nations commission, without inter- 
fering with the responsibilities of the administer- 
ing powers, should guide the people of the 
territories toward establishment of a provisional 
government. In the case of Libya, representatives 
of her three autonomous parts would then nego- 
tiate for a suitable form of union, whether federal 
or otherwise. An independent Eritrea should, 
said Mr. Arce, immediately enter into an agree- 
ment with Ethiopia guaranteeing the latter free 
access to the sea through Massawa. If necessary, 
the United Nations commission, to secure Ethi- 
opia such an outlet, might recommend a territorial 
cession to Ethiopia. Italian Somaliland should 
be placed under Italian trusteeship with a view 
to its independence. Mr. Arce indicated that he 
would recommend a subcommittee, consisting of 
delegations which had offered drafts or proposals 
during the Committee debate, to consider the vari- 
ous proposals and to draw up one or more final 
proposals for the Committee’s consideration.” 
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Garcia Bauer (Guatemala) approved the idea 
of Libyan independence and unity but felt that 
it would be wise to create a commission of inves- 
tigation to sh a _ on Eritrea for the next 
General Assembly. He supported Italian trustee- 
ship for Somaliland for 10 years after which the 
territory’s status should be reviewed.” Mr. Ichaso 
(Cuba) opposed any artificial discussion of the 
territories concerned and felt that the only ques- 
tion was how best, in each case, to set their peoples 
on the path to unity and freedom in accordance 
with their wishes. Mr. Henriquez-Urena (Do- 
minican Republic) adopted a similar approach but 
mentioned a possible trusteeship under Italy and 
a special committee of the United Nations for 
Somaliland. He also inclined toward a special 
commission to study the question of Eritrea and 

repare a report for the next Assembly.* Mr. 
Stolk (Venezuela) agreed with the idea of inde- 
pendence as a goal for all three territories and 
attached great weight to Italy’s cooperation and 
point of view in working out solutions.™ 


Other Views 


The Union of South Africa, said Mr. Jooste, 
agreed generally with the idea of independence 
and unification of Libya, to be worked out accord- 
ing to the wishes of the inhabitants and with the 
he P of the administering authorities. He wanted 
Italy’s interest in the Italian community of Tri- 

olitania taken into account. For Italian Somali- 
and, his country favored Italian trusteeship for a 
substantial period of time. Since Eritrea was not 
economically viable, she should not be pushed into 
independence. Mr. Jooste remarked that the case 
for the incorporation of a major part of Eritrea 
into Ethiopia was a strong one, but he emphasized 
that the interests of Italian communities in Eri- 
trea would have to be safeguarded under any solu- 
tion for that territory. He indicated a preference 
for some form of trusteeship in Eritrea.** Messrs. 
Wierblowski (Poland) and Clementis (Czecho- 
slovakia) supported the Soviet proposals and criti- 
cised the United Kingdom and the United States 
for allegedly trying to gain control over these ter- 
ritories.* Yugoslavia’s representative, Mr. Beb- 
ler, wanted a unified Libyan state immediately 
and an independent Somaliland as soon as possible. 
Yugoslavia felt that a substantial part of Eritrea 
should justly be joined to Ethiopia, and a collec- 
tive trusteeship could be mi oy to the western 
province.” Mr. Eban (Israel) favored independ- 
ence with varying degrees of speed for all 3 
territories and asked special consideration for the 
Italians and Jews of Tripolitania.** The repre- 
sentative of Belgium, Mr. van Langenhove, ex- 
pressed cautious interest in the idea of early inde- 

endence for Libya and favored Italian trusteeship 

or Somaliland. Mr. van Pallandt (Nether- 
lands) gave positive support to Libyan independ- 
ence and suggested 3 or 4 years to work out the 
form of the new state.” 
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Hearings of Representatives of the Inhabitants 


Between October 6 and 10, the First Committee 
devoted most of its time to hearing the views of 
the groups from the various territories which 
the “screening” subcommittee had recommended 
should be heard. The parties and organizations 
included the following: 


From Libya.—The National Congress of Tri- 

litania, the National Congress of Cyrenaica, In- 

ependence Party of Tripolitania, and the Jewish 
Community of Tripolitania. 

From Italian Somaliland—The Somali Con- 
ference, the Somali Youth League, and the Hamar 
Youth Club. 

From Eritrea—The Representative Committee 
of the Italians in Eritrea, the Unionist Party of 
Eritrea, the Independent Moslem League, and the 
Eritrean Bloc for Independence. 


LIBYAN GROUPS 


Bashir Sadawi Bey spoke for the National Con- 

ess of Tripolitania and urged an independent 
and united Libya which could become a factor for 
peace and stability in the Middle East. His or- 
ganization sought an immediate grant of inde- 
pendence to Libya.“ Omar Sheneib (National 
—— of Cyrenaica) also asked for Libyan inde- 
pendence and referred to the impatience with 
which the Cyrenaicans, under the Emir Al-Senussi, 
were awaiting full freedom. He argued against 
too cee | a transition period and felt that Libya 
should be unified under the Emir if the Tripoli- 
tanians were agreeable. He saw no obstacle to 
Libyan unity in the British action of granting 
Cyrenaica internal self-rule and urged early inde- 
— for Tripolitania and the Fezzan.* 

ater, another spokesman for the same group read 
to the Committee a cable from the Emir asking 
for the complete independence of his country with- 
out an interim period. Abdulla Sherif Bey (Inde- 
pendence Party of Tripolitania) demanded the 
“immediate, integral a complete independence” 
of Libya. During a transitivnal period prior to 
the emergence of a democratic al constitutional 
government, he felt that a United Nations Com- 
mittee should supervise implementation of the 
Assembly’s decision.“ 

Mr. Perlzweig (Jewish Community of Tripoli- 
tania) made two statements on October 7 and 10. 
He asked for special safeguards for the position of 
the Jewish community whose economic and social 

osition was deteriorating and whose safety had 

een endangered by terrorist acts “stimulated by 
outside influence.” The Jews of Tripolitania, he 
said, wanted any United Nations commission su- 
pervising the transitional period leading to inde- 
pendence for Libya to include a “neutral power” 
and a representative of the minorities. The Gen- 
eral Assembly should also prescribe that the 
Libyan government be based on democratic prin- 
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ciples, employ proportional representation, and 
specifically guarantee human and religious rights 
as well as the right toemigrate. He did not charge 
that the Jewish community was being persecuted 
but asked that it be given special assurances that 
its cultural and religious position be respected and 
that its economic position be protected.“ 


SOMALI GROUPS 


Islao Mahadalle Mohamed (Somali Confer- 
ence) appeared before the Committee on October 6 
and 10. His group sought independence within 
a reasonable time limit but felt that the guidance 
and aid of a single administering power, prefer- 
ably Italy, were needed to develop the country’s 
capacity to rule itself. He minimized the im- 
portance of the Somali Youth League and accused 
its leaders of threatening violence and subversive 
agitation because popular support was lacking for 
their aims. Anti-Italian outbreaks at Mogadishu, 
said Mr. Mohamed, were typical of the maneuvers 
of the methods used by the terrorist-minded mi- 
nority and were the Somali Youth League’s way of 
trying to bring pressure on the General Assembly.“ 

The Somali Youth League spokesman (Mr. Issa) 
referred to other groups from his land who had 
favored the return of Italy as “traitors” and in- 
sisted that his organization had been generally 
recognized as the authentic voice of the majority 
in Italian Somaliland. The Somali Youth League 
wished, if possible, the immediate independence of 
the territory; otherwise, it would ask for a direct 
United Nations trusteeship of short duration. If 
Italian rule were to return, he said, there would be 
forcible resistance. He accused the British ad- 
ministration of having “banned” Somali Youth 
League activities and demanded that the fate of 
his country not be made the subject of bargaining. 
He would prefer that an mare ayy commission 
restudy the local situation if the Assembly were 
not convinced of the wishes of the population. 


ERITREAN GROUPS 


The Eritrean Bloc for Independence was heard 
on October 7, with Sultanali Ibrahim I as its 
spokesman. His group proposed to represent a co- 
alition of eight parties and associations, all of 
which desired unity and independence.*’ He de- 
nied that unusual class ties and similarities between 
Ethiopians and Eritreans existed and argued that 
the organization of the Ethiopian state was not 
such as to bring benefits to Eritrea if Ethiopia 
obtained that territory.** Speaking for the repre- 
sentative committee of Italians in Eritrea, Dr. 
DiMeglio said his group favored an independent 
and sovereign state of Eritrea. His group felt 
that the Italians of Eritrea could do much to hel 
build a stable economy but that annexation to Ethi- 
opia would have unfortunate effects, including the 
exodus of the important Italian element.” 
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Tedla Bairu oe Party of Eritrea) as- 
serted that the Independence Bloc was merely a 
cover for Italy’s sre, on the territory and that 
it had no real popular support. The Unionist 
Party could point, he said, to overwhelming sup- 
= in the central plateau region and to support 

rom at least half of Eritrea’s total population. 
It desired that eastern Eritrea be united with 
Ethiopia; if the people of the western province 
did not desire me union, it was up to the First 
Committee to find some appropriate solution for 
them.” 

Mr. Hammodi (Independent Moslem League) 
advocated union with Ethiopia with recognition of 
equal rights and duties for the Moslems. He 
sketched the background of political organizations 
among the Moslems of Eritrea, asserting that his 
group was distinct from the parent Moslem 
League. The latter, said Mr. Hammodi, was sub- 
servient to the pro-Italian parties.” 


Decision To Establish a Subcommittee 


After concluding its hearings of the local groups, 
the First Committee was prepared, on October 11, 
to consider the Argentine proposal for a Subcom- 
mittee to develop a draft resolution or resolutions. 
A Subcommittee would, in discharging its task, 
consider all suggestions submitted to the First 
Committee or to a Subcommittee itself. 

Argentina had suggested a membership of 15 
states on a basis of geographic distribution." Mr. 
Santa Cruz (Chile) felt that a membership of 21 
would be better and that those delegations previ- 
ously represented on a similar Subcommittee at the 
earlier session of the Assembly should be included 
among the members. At Mr. Jessup’s suggestion, 
Czechoslovakia would also be included. It was 
also agreed that the Subcommittee should report 
on October 15; during the interval between the 
11th and the 15th, Committee I would suspend its 
meetings. As thus amended, the Argentine resolu- 
tion was adopted by 54 to 0, with 1 abstention.™ 


Draft Resolutions Put Forward 


Six proposals or draft resolutions had been in- 
troduced into the First Committee before the 
newly established Subcommittee began its work. 
The first of these, the Soviet draft, has already 
been outlined in the present article. The proposal 
of Iraq related entirely to Libya and called for the 
immediate proclamation of a “united, sovereign 
state of Libya.” It further called for the British 
and French administering authorities to transfer 
governmental authority to the new state within 
“as short a period as practicable.” * A Liberian 
draft, presented on October 4, dealt solely with 
Italian Somaliland for which it asked independ- 
ence at the end of 10 years with a direct United 
Nations trusteeship administration during that 
period.” 
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The draft resolution of India concerned Libya 
alone.’ It called for creation out of the terri- 
tories of Libya of a “single, united, independent 
group” and for a constituent assembly to draft the 
needed constitution. A United Nations commis- 
sion of from three to five persons who, acting in 
their individual capacity as experts, would (a) 
study local conditions and arrange a plan for the 
calling of a representative constituent assembly, 

b) review and approve the constitution to be 
rawn up by the constituent assembly, and (c) 
report its actions to the Secretary-General and to 
the administering powers (Britain and France), 

After the constitution had been approved and 
the administering powers had been so notified, the 
latter would arrange to give effect to the constitu- 
tion. The entire process was to be completed 
within 2 years after the General Assembly had 
appointed the commission. 

The United States proposal,® submitted on 
October 10, dealt with all three of the former 
colonies. Part A called for the independence of 
Libya in 3 years. Prior to independence, the ad- 
ministering powers were to assist in the process of 
preparing the 3 parts of Libya for independ- 
ence and were to coordinate their activities to that 
end. At least a year before the attainment of inde- 
pendence, the administering powers would be asked 
to arrange for representatives of the inhabitants of 
Cyrenacia, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan “to meet 
and consult together to determine the form of gov- 
ernment” under which they wished to live when 
independence was achieved. A council of seven 
(Egypt, France, Italy, U.K., U.S., and two local 
representatives, one from Cyrenaica and one from 
Tripolitania) would advise the administering 
authorities on “how assistance might be given to 
the inhabitants with regard to the formation of a 
government for an independent Libya and such 
related problems as common services.” The coun- 
cil, as well as the administering powers, would re- 
port annually for the information of United Na- 
tions members on the carrying out of their func- 
tions. 

Part B of the United States proposal prescribed 
the reuniting of Eritrea, except for the western 
province, with Ethiopia. The plan called for 
application by Ethiopia of measures for the pro- 
tection of minorities and the guaranty of human 
rights as laid down in pertinent articles of the 
Italian Peace Treaty. In addition, appropriate 
municipal charters would be provided for the 
towns of Asmara and Massawa.” Economic and 
financial provisions of the Peace Treaty dealing 
with “ceded areas” would also apply to that part 
of Eritrea to be ceded to Ethiopia. The western 
province would be united with the adjacent Sudan. 

Part C called for placing Italian Somaliland 
under trusteeship with Italy as the administering 
authority. The General Assembly and the Trus- 
teeship Council would periodically review the 
progress of the territory with a view to determin- 
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ing whether she was ready for independence. The 
trusteeship agreement would be negotiated be- 
tween Italy and the Trusteeship Council and 
would be submitted for the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its fifth re ha session. In order 
to delimit the ecienadlanal bennivetee of Italian 
Somaliland, the draft suggested a commission con- 
sisting of representatives of Ethiopia and Italy 
with a third member to be named by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

The Pakistan proposal ® also dealt with all three 
former colonies. Its provisions for Libya were 
very close to those of the United States draft, 
although Pakistan proposed that Pakistan be 
included on the suggested Council and further 
proposed that all three parts of Libya have repre- 
sentatives on that Council. In addition, Pakistan 
suggested a commission, consisting of Egyptian 
and United Kingdom representatives and a third 
member to be named by the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, to delimit the international bound- 
aries of Libya. 

For Eritrea, the Pakistan draft proposed inde- 
pendence within 3 years, subject to provision for 
a territorial outlet to the sea padheadl the port of 
Assab for Ethiopia. Prior to such independence 
there would be arrangements, through the admin- 
istering authority (UK.) and a council of 10, 
similar to that proposed for Libya, to guide the 
inhabitants toward independence. A boundary 
commisison similar to the one suggested for Libya 
would consist of Ethiopian and British members 
and a third member appointed by the General 
Assembly President. 

For Italian Somaliland, Pakistan asked inde- 
pendence after 10 years “with a view to its ulti- 
mate incorporation into a united independent 
Somaliland.” During the 10-year period, a direct 
United Nations trusteeship would be carried out 
under the authority of the Trusteeship Council. 
A third boundary commission (Ethiopia, United 
Kingdom, and a third member) like those sug- 

sted for the other two territories was also 
contemplated. 


SUBCOMMITTEE 17 


The Subcommittee,** which held 29 meetings 
between October 11 and November 1, considered 
the most desirable approach for finding a common 
denominator to the different proposals which had 
been submitted in the First Committee. 

Mr. Couve de Murville (France) thought it in- 
advisable to study the proposals in the order in 
which they had been submitted because some did 
not refer to the same subject as others. He sug- 
gested that the Subcommittee consider the various 
parts of the proposals by subjects. The Subcom- 
mittee agreed that the Secretariat tabulate the 
provisions of each draft resolution by subject. It 
was agreed, without objection, to begin with Libya. 
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Mr. Bauer (Guatemala) proposed that the Sub- 
committee take up the proposals relating to Soma- 
liland and subsequently those relating to Eritrea, 
after concluding its consideration of proposals 
dealing with Libya. 

Mr. Aklilou (Ethiopia) ee by Mr. 
Cooper (Liberia), thought that the Subcommittee 
ought to follow the same order as the Peace Treaty 
with Italy and the report of the Four Power Com- 
mission of Investigation, both of which considered 
Eritrea after Libya. The Subcommittee, however. 
adopted the proposal of Guatemala by a vote of 
6 to 5, with 9 abstentions, 1 member being absent. 

On October 12, the Subcommittee agreed to take 
decisions in the first place on the principles or 
concepts embodied in the various draft resolutions 
rather than on the resolutions themselves or any 
other formal text. At a later stage, it was in- 
tended that a small drafting group would work 
out the final wording. On October 14, the rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Australia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, India, and Iraq were constituted as a work- 


ing group for this purpose. 


Libya 


INDEPENDENCE 


Of the six draft resolutions tabled in Committee 
I, five contained specific recommendations regard- 
ing the independence of Libya. Those recommen- 
dations were formulated as follows: 


1. U.S.S.R. (A/0.1/487) 
Libya shall be granted independence immediately. 
2. Iraq (A/0.1/489) 


that the United Nations proclaims hereby a united sov- 
ereign state of Libya. 


3. India (A/0.1/491) 


(1) that the territories of Libya shall form a single in- 
dependent group with a Constitution to be drawn by a 
constituent assembly, representative of the inhabitants 
of the entire group and to be approved by a committee 
appointed by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


4. U.S. (A/C.1/497) 


that Libya become independent 3 years from the date 
of the adoption of this resolution. 


5. Pakistan (A/0.1/499) 


same as U.S. 


Various members of the Subcommittee, on Octo- 
ber 12, stated their positions on the question of 
Libyan independence. A show-of-hands vote re- 
vealed that the Subcommittee was unanimous on 
the principle of independence for Libya. 


LENGTH OF INTERIM PERIOD 


The Chairman then invited the members of the 
Subcommittee to consider the question: “When 
should Libyan independence become effective?” 
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Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.), supported by Mr. 
Katz-Suchy (Poland), said he could not accept 
the procedure followed by the Chairman in organ- 
izing the discussion. The Chairman said it was up 
to the Subcommittee to reverse the decision it had 
just taken on the principle of independence and 
was prepared to put the Soviet Union’s proposal 
for immediate na dh pe for Libya to a vote. 
But neither Mr. Arutiunian nor Mr. Katz-Suchy 
were prepared to press the Soviet Union’s proposal 
to a vote at that time. 

Sir B. N. Rau (India) felt that the General 
Assembly should declare Libya “entitled to imme- 
diate independence” to be effective in the shortest 

ossible time not exceeding “x” period. Fawzi 
Bey (Egypt), Mr. Houdek (Czechoslovakia), Mr. 
Katz-Suchy, Mr. Jamali (Iraq), and Mr. Arutiun- 
ian likewise favored “immediate independence.” 

Dr. Arce (Argentina) and Mr. Santa Cruz 
(Chile) favored an interim period of 2 years. Sir 
Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) favored a maximum 
period of 3 years, as did Mr. Aklilou (Ethiopia) 
and Mr. Yu (China). Mr. Ross (U.S.) con- 
sidered 3 years a reasonable transitional period 
but was willing to yield to the Subcommittee if 3 
years were considered a maximum or a shorter 
period were agreed upon. Mr. Couve de Murville 
(France) favored “as soon as possible” without a 
definite time limit but of the specific periods under 
discussion preferred 3 years. Mr. Clutton (U.K.) 
would accept a maximum of 8 years and a period of 
2 years “if possible.” 

The Soviet proposal that Libya be granted inde- 
pendence immediately (leaving aside for subse- 
quent consideration the points on troop withdrawal 
and liquidation of bases) was put to the vote and 
rejected by 6 to 8, with 7 abstentions.® 

r. Ross supported by Mr. Clutton, then sug- 
gested a formula by which Libya would be granted 
independence within as short a period as practi- 
cable but not to exceed 3 years from the date of 
adoption of the resolution. Messrs. Arce, Fawzi 
Bey, Sir B. N. Rau, and Sir Zafrullah Khan pre- 
ferred a maximum period of 2 years. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Ross, in order to give the following two 
sessions of the General Assembly an opportunity to 
review the situation, then proposed that independ- 
ence be granted to Libya “within as short a period 
as practicable, and, in any case, not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1952.” This formulation was put to the 
vote and carried by 18 to 3. 

The Subcommittee took up the proposal of Mr. 
Jamali that the present administering powers take 
immediate steps to transfer governmental author- 
ity as soon as possible to a duly constituted Libyan 
government. That principle was approved by a 
vote of 17 to 0, with 4 abstentions. 


UNITY OF LIBYA 


The Subcommittee, on October 13, proceeded to 
express its views on the various proposals dealing 
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with the question of the unity of Libya. Those 
proposals were formulated as follows: 


1. U.S.S.R. (A/0.1/487) 
This resolution envisaged Libya as a whole. 


2. Iraq (A/C.1/489) 


This resolution specifically mentioned “a united sover- 
eign state of Libya.” 


3. India (A/C.1/491) 


This resolution provided for a “single united indepen- 
dent group to be formed from the territories of Libya.” 


4. U.S. (A/0.1/497) 


Paragraph A, 1 (b) of the United States draft resolution 
stated that during the period prior to independence “the 
administering authorities shall cooperate in the formation 
of governmental institutions and, at a suitable time at 
least one year prior to the date of independence, shall 
arrange for representatives of the inhabitants of Cyre- 
naica, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan to meet and consult 
together to determine the form of government which 
they desire to establish upon the attainment of 
independence.” 


5. Pakistan (A/C.1/499) 


Paragraph A, 1 (a) stated that during the period prior 
to independence “the Powers now administering the ter- 
ritories of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan, shall 
administer them for the purpose of assisting in the estab- 
lishment of Libyan unity and independence, and shall 
coordinate their activities to this end.” 

Paragraph A, 1 (b) was identical to the U.S. draft reso- 
lution quoted above. 


Sir Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) declared that 
it was the duty of the United Nations to set up a 
united and sovereign Libya and not to partition 
it into three separate and sovereign states. The 
form of government, he argued, should be left to 
the Libyan people. To Mr. Jamali (Iraq), Libya 
was naturally, historically, and culturally an indi- 
visible Arab state. The fact that it was admin- 
istered by two powers and one of those powers had 
divided one of the territories into two parts did 
not constitute a valid basis for partition. Messrs. 


Ross (U.S.), Muniz (Brazil), and Arutiunian 


(U.S.S.R.), supported by Fawzi Bey (Egypt) 
endorsed the principle of Libyan unity. Mr. 
Ross, like Sir Zafrullah Khan, felt that the 
people of Libya should decide for themselves the 
form of their government. Mr. Muniz added that 
unity should not be “imposed.” Mr. Jamali sug- 
gested adopting the wording of his country’s draft 
resolution with respect to the unity of the terri- 
tory. The Subcommittee unanimously decided 
that the concept of a single independent state 
should be included in the resolution. 


ORGANIZATION OF INTERIM PERIOD 


The Chairman then invited the attention of the 
members to the organization of the interim period. 
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The various proposals dealing with this subject 
were as follows: 


1. U.S.8.R. (A/0.1/487) 


All foreign forces and military personnel must be with- 
drawn from Libyan territory within 3 months and all 
military bases liquidated within the same period. 


2. Iraq (A/C0.1/489) 


That until such a transfer of sovereignty is effected, the 
administering powers are requested to present to the 
United Nations interim reports on the progress of the 
transfer of authority. 


3. India (A/0.1/491) 


(1) The territories of Libya shall form a single united 
independent group, with a constitution to be drawn up 
by a constituent assembly representative of the inhab- 
itants of the entire group and to be approved by a com- 
mission appointed by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations ; 

(2) The commission shall consist of not less than three 
and not more than five persons to be chosen by the General 
Assembly from a panel of experts; 

(3) The commission shall study local conditions and 
lay down a practicable basis for a truly representative 
constituent assembly for the purpose of drawing up a 
constitution for the said territories; 

(4) The constituent assembly shall after drawing up 
the constitution submit it for the approval of the 
commission ; 

(5) When the commission has approved of the draft 
constitution, it shall report the fact of the approval and 
send a copy of the draft constitution to the Secretary- 
General who shall thereupon communicate the same to the 
present administering powers (namely, the United King- 
dom and France) ; 

(6) The present administering powers shall upon re- 
ceipt of the said communication take appropriate steps for 
giving effect to the constitution as approved by the com- 
mission ; 

(7) All the steps prescribed above shall be completed 
within a period not exceeding 2 years from the appoint- 
ment of the commission. 


4. U.S. (A/0.1/497) 


During the period prior to independence 

(a) the powers now administering the territories of 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan, shall administer 
them for the purpose of assisting in the establishment of 
Libyan independence, and shall coordinate their activities 
to this end; 

(b) the administering authorities shall cooperate in 
the formation of governmental institutions and, at a suit- 
able time at least 1 year prior to the date of independ- 
ence, shall arrange for representatives of the inhabitants 
of Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan to meet and 
consult together to determine the form of government 
which they desire to establish upon the attainment of 
independence ; 

(c) the present administering authorities shall make 
an annual report to the Secretary-General, for the infor- 
mation of the members of the United Nations, on steps 
they have taken to implement subparagraphs (a) and 
(b) above; 

(d) there shall be established an advisory council 
consisting of representatives of Egypt, France, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and three representa- 
tives of the local population, one from Cyrenaica, one from 
Tripolitania and one from the Fezzan. The council shall 
advise the administering authorities on subparagraphs 
(a) and (b) above and as to how assistance might be 
given to the inhabitants with regard to formation of a 
government for an independent Libya. The council shall 
be empowered to visit the territory of Libya and to obtain, 
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with the cooperation of the administering authorities, such 
information as it deems necessary to enable it to discharge 
its functions. The council shall make an annual report 
to the Secretary-General, for the information of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, on the carrying out of its task; 

(e) That in respect to the delimitation of the interna- 
tional boundaries for Libya, a commission consisting of 
representatives of Egypt, the United Kingdom and a third 
member to be nominated by the president of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations be established to fix such 
boundaries. 


Fawzi Bey (Egypt) stated that provision should 
be made for requesting the administering authori- 
ties to take speedy measures for preparing the 
country to assume the responsibilities of an inde- 
pendent state. He emphasized three points— 


1. During the preparatory period, it was impor- 
tant to take great care of constitutional matters 
which would form the legal basis of the structure 
of the Libyan state; 


2. The interests of the Libyan people should be 
guaranteed by as strong a representation of Liby- 
ans as possible on the organ charged during the 
transitional period with the task of supervising 
the drafting of a constitution; and 


3. Whatever solution was adopted for the Libyan 

territory should be carried out in the name of the 

— Nations as well as in that of the people of 
ibya. 


The full cooperation of the administering pow- 
ers, he argued, was required in order to carry out 
successfully the difficult process of transferring 
from one administration to another and of settin 
up the new state in the territory in question. He 
saw no great difference among the United States, 
Pakistan, and Indian proposals on these points. 

Sir B. N. Rau (India) observed that the texts 
revealed a close area of agreement. One difference 
was whether a purely advisory body should be set 
up as envisaged by the United States or whether 
it should have some powers of decision as envis- 
aged in India’s text. He pointed out that a purely 
advisory body would not be able to dispose of dis- 
agreements between the two administering powers 
and that he favored empowering that body to make 
the final decision if necessary in laying down a 
practicable basis for a representative constituent 
assembly. India, Sir B. N. Rau explained, was not 
completely tied down to the particular composition 
of the commission oaiena in its text and was 
willing to withdraw in favor of a larger body if 
the Subcommittee so desired. In reply to Mr. 
Arce’s (Argentina) inquiry, Sir B. N. Rau said 
that the required approval of the constitution by 
the commission in his draft did not imply that a 
United Nations body should examine in detail the 
document drawn up by the constituent assembly. 
Only one part of the constitution—safeguards of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms—should 
be looked into; otherwise, he agreed, there should 
be no interference. 

Mr. Arce, favoring the composition of the United 
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Nations council proposed by Pakistan, said that 
it should not interfere in the administration of 
the country. He said that it should, without inter- 
ference by the administering powers, but with 
their help, settle all questions B ieee to elections 
and the establishment of governmental institu- 
tions. Dr. Jamali (Iraq) said that the United 
Nations should act as a “catalytic agent” between 
the people of Libya and administering powers and 
suggested the advisability of a United Nations 
“mediator” or body to which people could appeal. 

In the view of Mr. Muniz (Brazil), the manner 
in which the United Nations intervened in the 
interim phase could lead to either the establish- 
ment or curtailment of real independence. Al- 
though intervention should bring about speedy in- 
dependence and at the same time insure the widest 
possible participation of the local population in 
the organization of their government, the General 
Assembly should avoid too many details. He 
stated that his delegation would circulate a pro- 
posal for a high commissioner representing the 
United Nations and selected by the General Assem- 
bly from a panel of eminent persons known for 
their impartiality. The high commissioner 
would be advised by a committee, including repre- 
sentatives of several countries and of the popula- 
tions of the three parts of Libya. Before adjourn- 
ing the morning meeting, the Subcommittee de- 
cided, by a vote of 18 to 0, with 3 abstentions,” that 
any resolution should include a recommendation 
to the effect that the administering powers should 
administer the territories for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the establishment of the unity and independ- 
ence of Libya; coordinate their activities to that 
end; and make annual reports to the General 
Assembly on the implementation of the resolution. 


Role of Administering Authorities 


Continuing the discussion, in the afternoon, of 
the organization of the interim period the Sub- 
committee first adopted,® by a vote of 15 to 1, with 
4 abstentions, 1 member being absent, the United 
States—Pakistan proposal that “the administerin 
authorities shall cooperate in the formation o 
governmental institutions.” Asked by Mr. Jamali 
(Iraq) whether this proposal included cooperation 
in both the convocation of a constituent assembly 
and the preparation of a constitution, Mr. Ross 
(U.S.) explained that the United States text en- 
visaged the formulation of a constitution. He 
questioned, however, the advisability of mak- 
ing specific reference to a constituent assembly, 
as in the Indian text. Colonel Rahim (Pakistan) 
said that the words “governmental institutions” 
in his draft were intended to refer to local organs 
of self-government. At Mr. Jamali’s complaint 
that the clause adopted was meaningless since 

overnmental institutions already existed, the 

hairman replied that it could be spelled out by 
a drafting committee in the light of the interpre- 
tations placed upon it. 
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As debate shifted to the portion of the United 
States-Pakistan paragraph directing the admin- 
istering authorities to arrange for consultations 
of the indigenous inhabitants on the form of their 
government, Mr. Muniz (Brazil) held that the 
administering authorities should not “interfere” 
in this task. Warning against laying the admin- 
istering authorities open to criticism, he also 
feared prejudicing the role of the United Nations. 
Mr. Ross suggested as a compromise a revision of 
the United States text to read: “. . . together in 
constituent assembly to draw up a constitution 
and to determine...” This was held still unsatis- 
factory by Mr. Santa Cruz (Chile), and Mr. Ross 
accepted a suggestion by Mr. Bauer (Guatemala) 
for er the administering authorities “coop- 
erate in making arrangements” for the consulta- 
tions. Indicating agreement with Mr. Muniz, Mr. 
McNeil (U.K.) advised against attempting to give 
precise directives to the administering authorities, 
to the United Nations organ, or to the indigenous 
inhabitants. 

Sir B. N. Rau (India) then proposed a new 
formulation which was accepted by Mr. Ross 
(U.S.): “The form of government shall be de- 
termined by representatives of the inhabitants 
of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the Fezzan meeting 
and consulting together in a constituent assembly. 
Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) objected to the vague- 
ness of “form of government” and argued for its 
elimination since it might throw doubt on the 
unity of Libya. Sir B. N. Rau said that “form of 

overnment” meant “constitution,” and that he 

ad no objection to “constitution and form of 
government.” He also explained that a constitu- 
ent assembly did not necessarily have to be chosen 
by election. Mr. Arce’s gg proposal to 
substitute “national” assembly for “constituent” 
was strongly supported by Mr. Jamali. Sir B. N. 
Rau did not comment on the proposal but the 
Chairman used the word “national” in reading 
the Indian text immediately before the vote. Mr. 
Bauer suggested inclusion of a reference to the 
a sa of representatives of minorities, and 

r. Ross expressed the view that such was implicit. 

The Subcommittee concluded this part of the dis- 
cussion by adopting unanimously the following 
formulation: “The constitution including the form 
of government shall be determined by the repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants of Cyrenaica, Tripo- 
litania, and the Fezzan meeting and consulting 
together in a national assembly. 


United Nations Commissioner and Council 


Mr. Muniz (Brazil) held that a high commis- 
sioner would symbolize the authority of the United 
Nations and provide for freedom of action and 
speed of decision. Mr. McNeil (U.K.) found the 
idea of a high commissioner very attractive but he 
questioned the advisability of a Council, noti 
that its composition would present a problem. x 
group acceptable in Tripolitania might not be 
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acceptable in Cyrenaica. He preferred giving the 
high commissioner authority to make use of such 
specialists as he considered yay acre Similar 
views were expressed by Mr. Ross (United States) 
who believed it would be somewhat of a duplica- 
tion to have both a high commissioner and a Coun- 
cil. Mr. Ross raised the possibility of combining 
the Brazilian and the Indian ideas by appointing 
a high commissioner and permitting him to be 
assisted by experts. 

Mr. Rahim (Pakistan) felt that it might be a 
“risky affair” to have a high commissioner without 
Council as suggested by Mr. McNeil. Mr. Muniz 
assured Mr. McNeil that neither the commissioner 
nor the council would have anything to do with the 
administration of the territory. Mr. Arce (Argen- 
tina) would not object to the commissioner as lon 
as the advisory council was retained. He preferre 
the composition of the council as proposed b 
Brazil and Pakistan because Libya needed politi- 
cal not legal experts. He saw the advisability of 
including on the council representatives of the 
local population as well as of states like Italy 
because of her interest in Tripolitania and the 
United States because of her plan for assisting 
underdeveloped countries. Agreeing to Mr. Mc- 
Neil’s objections to the Council, Mr. Couve de 
Murville (France) observed that the Brazilian 
proposal was not sufficiently explicit in the rela- 
tions between the high commissioner and the ad- 
ministering authorities. He also noted that it did 
not refer to the formation of governmental insti- 
tutions in advance of the convening of the constit- 
uent assembly. At the close of the afternoon meet- 
ing, Mr. Jamali (Iraq) noted that the term “high 
commissioner” was distasteful to the Arabs. 

After 314 hours of somewhat confused discus- 
sion at the night meeting, the Chairman was 
obliged to state the question under consideration, 
which in his view was whether to appoint a com- 
mission and what the composition of that commis- 
sion should be; or whether to appoint a commis- 
sioner and whether that commissioner should be 
assisted by a panel of experts. A vote was taken 
on establishing a commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of France, Italy, Egypt, Pakistan, 
United Kingdom, and United States together with 
three representatives of the populations of Cyre- 
nacia, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan respectively, 
and one for the minorities. The proposal was 
rejected by 10 votes for, 10 against, and 1 absten- 
tion.” Prior to this vote, a Polish motion to 
include the U.S.S.R. on the commission for Libya 
was rejected by 11 votes against, 3 in favor, and 7 
abstentions.” 

A French-Guatemalan proposal to include on 
the commission one representative of Libyan 
minorities had been adopted by a vote of 9 in favor, 
1 against, and 10 abstentions." The United King- 
dom did not participate in this vote. 

Earlier in the meeting, Mr. Cooper (Liberia) 
had introduced an amendment to the Brazilian 
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proposal whereby the commissioner would be as- 
sisted by a commission of five or seven persons to 
be chosen by the General Assembly from a panel 
of experts plus three representatives of the local 
popu ation. Fawzi Bey (Egypt) noted that while 

razil in its proposal was shifting the emphasis 
from a council to a commissioner, the Liberian 
amendment pushed the status of the council so far 
into the background that it completely faded away. 
Mr. McNeil welcomed the Liberian amendment and 
declared the Brazilian proposal a needless dupli- 
cation. The high commissioner would represent 
all the United Titian but a commission would 
carry national tags which would be a disadvantage 
in some of the territories concerned. He indicated 
he would not support the appointment of any com- 
mission having duties in Cyrenaica if it included 
Italy because of the wartime British pledge to the 
Senussi not to permit the return of Italy to that 
territory. 

Mr. ae who was willing to vote for all three 
proposals—governmental commission, commis- 
sioner, and experts—offered an amendment to the 
Brazilian proposal by which the commission would 
be nominated by a committee comprising France, 
United Kingdom, United States, and U.S.S.R. 
chosen by the Assembly. He also preferred 
that the experts suggested by Liberia nomi- 
nated by the Secretary-General and approved 
by the commissioner rather than the Assembly. 
Mr. Hood (Australia) suggested a simpler pro- 
vision whereby the General Assembly would ap- 
point a special representative to cooperate with the 
administering authorities and to assist the inhab- 
itants in the early stages of the formation of self- 
— institutions, reporting to the Assembly 
on what further degree, if any, of United Nations 
supervision might be necessary in later stages. 

At the morning meeting on October 14, Sir B. N. 
Rau (India) presented his redraft of the proposal 
for appointment of a commissioner as well as a 
council. Mr. McNeil favored a commissioner 
alone, and Mr. Jessup (U.S.) stated that he 
could not support such a proposal. By a vote of 
5 to 14, with 2 abstentions,’* the Subcommittee 
rejected the principle that a single United Nations 
commissioner (without assistance of a council) 
should be sent to Libya. The Subcommittee, by a 
vote of 12 to 6, with 3 abstentions,” approved the 
Indian proposal for a United Nations commis- 
sioner and council to aid and advise him for the 
purpose of assisting the people of Libya in the 
formulation of a constitution and the establish- 
ment of an independent government.” 


Composition of Council 


In discussing the composition of the council, 
Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) contended that the 
U.S.S.R. could not be excluded if the other three 
powers designated in the Italian Peace Treaty 
were named. The U.S.S.R., he contended, had a 
right to participate in such a collective organ; 
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otherwise it would be devoid of legality in view 
of the Treaty provisions. Without the addition 
of the U.S.S.R., the interests of the colonial powers 
would be safeguarded to the detriment of the 
Libyan peoples’ interests. 

Replying to Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.); Mr. 
Hood : asserted that “rights had nothing to do with 
the question that the Four Powers obligation under 
the Treaty had now been transferred to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and that, if rights were considered, 
some of the other seventeen treaty signatories 
might be deemed more actively concerned in set- 
tling territories they had helped to liberate.” Bya 
vote of 3 in favor, 9 against, and 8 abstentions, 1 
member being absent,”® the Subcommittee rejected 
a Polish proposal to include the U.S.S.R. in the 
proposed council. 

By a vote of 12 in favor, 4 against, with 4 absten- 
tions, 1 member being absent,”* the Subcommittee 
recommended that the proposed council to aid and 
advise the commissioner should include one repre- 
sentative of each of the following countries: 
Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, United Kingdom, 
and United States. 

The Guatemalan amendment calling for inclu- 
sion of one representative of the minorities in 
Libya along with representatives from Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania, and the Fezzan was opposed by Mr. 
Jamali on the ground that singling out minorities 
for privileges would do them more harm than good. 
The council itself, he contended, would safeguard 
the interests of the minorities. He was supported 
by Mr. Arce, who thought that a minorities repre- 
sentative might be only a political pawn, and by 
Fawzi Bey, who was opposed to the idea of an 
“international minority” and who observed that 
an independent Libya admitted to the United Na- 
tions would be bound by the Charter and by the 
Declaration on Human Rights. After the vote, 
Fawzi Bey indicated that, although he had ab- 
stained at that time, he would vote against the 
proposal for a minorities representative at the next 
stage. Mr. McNeil was aware of the minorities 
problem in Libya but was not convinced that this 
was the way to handle it. Mr. Yu (China) sup- 
ported the Guatemalan proposal, which was put 
to a vote and carried by 6 in favor, 3 against, with 
12 abstentions.” 

The Subcommittee by a vote of 13 in favor, none 
against, and 8 abstentions “ then decided that the 
council should also include one representative of 
the people from each of the three regions of Libya- 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan—as well 
as a representative of the minorities in Libya. 

On a motion by Mr. Hood, the Subcommittee 
approved without a vote a proposal to include in 
the draft resolution the principle that the rep- 
resentatives of the people and of the minorities 
be appointed by the commissioner after consul- 
tation with the administering powers and the 
member states of the council as well as the leading 
political personalities in the territories concerned. 
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Selection of Indigenous Representatives 


Mr. Hood (Australia) raised the question of 
the method whereby the four indigenous repre- 
sentatives would be selected for membership on 
the council. Mr. Yu (China) suggested selection 
by the commissioner and council, but Mr. McNeil 
(U.K.) noted that technically the council did not 
exist before the indigenous members were selected. 
Mr. Jamali (Iraq) thought that the administering 
authorities should invite local political leaders to 
a — at which a panel of candidates would 
be named. From this panel, the commissioner 
and the authority would select the necessary 
members. 

Although agreeing that the people should have 
the initiative on nominations, Mr. Arce (Argen- 
tina) favored leaving the drafting as it stood, 
and he indicated that the commissioner could con- 
tact the various groups and learn their represent- 
atives. Mr. Couve de Murville (France) said that 
his Government would be loath to accept the re- 
sponsibility of selecting representatives, he felt 
that the commissioner and council should name the 
indigenous members after consulting the leading 
political personalities of each region. The Chair- 
man interpreted the sense of the Subcommittee 
that the draft remain unchanged with the under- 
standing that the indigenous representatives 
would be appointed after consultations among the 
commissioner, the country representatives on the 
council (acting in their personal capacities), and 
leading local personalities. 


Functions of the Commissioner 


The Subcommittee next had before it the Indian 
——— to the effect that, in the discharge of his 
unctions, the commissioner should consult and be 
guided by the advice of the members of his council, 
provided that he might select different members 
to advise him in respect to different regions on 
different subjects. Feeling that the proviso might 
cause dissension within the council, Mr. Yu 
(China), supported by Mr. Cooper (Liberia), 
sought unsuccessfully to delete it by a vote of 3 in 
favor, 10 against, with 8 abstentions.” The entire 
proposal was carried by a vote of 11 in favor, 4 
against, with 6 abstentions.*° 
Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.), upon the conclu- 
sion of the foregoing vote, insisted upon a vote 
on the whole of the Indian proposal (A/C.1/ 
SC.17/L.4) as amended, namely: 


1. For the purpose of assisting the people of 
Libya in the formulation of a constitution and the 
establishment of an independent government, the 
General Assembly shall appoint a commissioner 
and a council to aid and advise the commissioner. 

2. The council shall consist of : 

a) one representative of each of the following 
countries, namely, Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan 
the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America; 
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b) one representative of the people of each of 
the three regions of Libya, namely, Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica and the Fezzan, and one representative 
of the minorities in Libya. | 

3. In the discharge of his functions, the com- 
missioner shall consult and be guided by the advice 
of the members of his council, provided that he 
may select different members to advise him in 
respect of different regions or different subjects. 


The proposal was adopted by 13 in favor, 3 
against, with 5 abstentions." Fawzi Bey (Egypt) 
stressed that the Indian vote was on “ideas” not 

recise wording. The Chairman agreed with this 
interpretation and asked the drafting group to 
prepare a draft resolution. 


United Nations Membership 


The Subcommittee then proceeded to the United 
States i that Libya be admitted to the 
United Nations in accordance with article 4 of the 
United Nations Charter upon the accomplishment 
of its independence. Mr. Jamali (Iraq) expressed 
the hope that there would be no pitfalls on the way 
to independence or vetoes in regard to membership, 
while Mr. Arce (Argentina) stated that “there is 
no veto on admission of new members.” Mr. 
Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) stated that the U.S.S.R. 
would support the future admission of Libya to the 
United Nations if that country’s political status 
fulfilled the conditions for the admission of new 
members laid down in the Charter. The United 
States proposal was adopted unanimously. 

The Soviet proposal calling for the withdrawal 
from Libya of all foreign troops and the liquida- 
tion of military and air bases within 3 months 
was rejected by a vote of 5 in favor, 10 against, with 
6 abstentions. 

A lengthy discussion then followed over the 
manner in which the United Nations organ in 
Libya would report. Mr. Jessup (U.S.) sug- 
gested that the report come from the commis- 
sioner, who would undoubtedly consult with his 
council. Fawzi Bey (Egypt), wanting the Coun- 
cil to act as an important unit, suggested that the 
report be made by the council and be transmitted 
through the commissioner. Mr. Clutton (United 
Kingdom), believing that the commissioner was 
the main United Nations organ and the council 
merely an aid, disagreed with this proposal. 
Colonel Rahim (Pakistan) suggested as a com- 
promise that the report be submitted by the com- 
missioner “in consultation with the council.” By 
a vote of 17 to 0, with 4 abstentions,® the Subcom- 
mittee approved the Pakistan proposal that the 
commissioner, in consultation with the council, 
should submit to the Secretary-General an annual 
report and such other specific reports as he might 
consider necessary on the carrying out of his tasks. 
To this report, might be added any memorandum 
or document the commissioner himself, or a mem- 
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ber of his council, might wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the United Nations. 

The Subcommittee was not successful on recon- 
ciling alternative —— for nominating the 
commissioner. Colonel Rahim favored a plan to 
have the six countries members of the council 
perform this task, and Fawzi Bey suggested a 
nominating committee of nine, including the coun- 
tries represented on the council. Mr. Jessup re- 
peated the suggestion for a committee composed 
of France, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United 
States to present a nominee to the Assembly. Mr. 
Arce proposed that a five-member group compris- 
ing the President of the General Assembly, the 
two General Assembly vice-presidents who were 
representatives of Brazil and Pakistan, and the 
Chairmen of the First and Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittees present a candidate. Colonel Rahim also 
suggested nomination by the Trusteeship Council, 
and Fawzi Bey, a nine-member group chosen from 
the Subcommittee. There being no agreement, 
this question was deferred to a later meeting. 


Delimitation of Boundaries 


On the question of the delimitation of Libyan 
boundaries, Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) strongl 
opposed a Pakistan proposal to entrust this rao A 
to the commissioner assisted by his council, 
arguing that this was a historical tactic for repar- 
titioning colonies. Libya’s frontiers, he declared, 
were well-known, and an independent Libya 
should be reestablished within the frontiers exist- 
ing prior to January 1, 1934, the time when Mus- 
solini initiated his colonial adventures. Any “de- 
limitation” would really mean a reconsideration of 
frontiers and would encourage attempts to “grab” 
parts of Libyan territory. Any demarcation of 
the frontier could be done by the future Libyan 
government and adjacent states. 

Mr. Couve de Murville (France) said that 
Libya’s frontiers with French possessions were 
fully delimited and that he could not quite under- 
stand what was actually meant by the Pakistan 
proposal. Mr. Jessup (U.S.), agreeing with Mr. 
Arutiunian, said that the General Assembly had 
no right to take territory from one state and give 
it to another and therefore could not delegate this 
nonexisting right to any United Nations body. 
Adjustment of frontiers could be left to an inde- 
pendent Libya and her neighbors. Mr. Clutton 
(U.K.) said that, so far as the territory of Libya 
under United Kingdom control was concerned, 
the frontiers were not only marked on the map but 
also were demarcated on the ground. Any frontier 
claims were a matter to be solved “between brother 
Arab nations.” 

Fawzi Bey (Egypt) said that it would be a 
happy solution to settle frontier rectification as 
between two Arab nations. He declared that he 
did not insist on a delimitation mission at the 
present stage but reserved his right to submit the 
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idea in the First Committee. Fawzi Bey declared 
emphatically that Egypt was not looking for 
aggrandizement. By a vote of 4 in favor, 14 
against, and 3 abstentions, the Subcommittee re- 
jected the Pakistan proposal.” 

On October 17, the Subcommittee, having re- 
ceived an extension of working time from the 
First Committee, resumed its debate on the vari- 
ous plans for nominating the United Nations Com- 
missioner for Libya. After the representatives of 
Pakistan, Egypt, and the United States had with- 
drawn their proposals in favor of a draft intro- 
duced by Mr. Arce (Argentina), the Subcommit- 
tee approved the latter by a vote of 16 to 3, with 1 
abstention.* This plan suggested a five-member 
General Assembly nominating committee com- 
posed of the President of the General Assembly, 
the Vice-Presidents of the Assembly from Brazil 
and Pakistan, and the Chairmen of the First and 
the Ad Hoc Political Committees. If these mem- 
bers could not reach agreement on a single nomi- 
nee, they were to name three candidates for 
submission to the General Assembly. 

At this point, Fawzi Bey, insisted that some 
decision was needed on the “adjustment” of bound- 
aries, for what had been rejected at the previous 
meeting had been the question of the problem of 
“delimitation”. Referring to paragraphs 2 and 
3 of annex XI of the Peace Treaty with Italy, he 
noted that the adjustment of the frontiers of the 
former Italian colonies had been left to the Four 
Powers, France, United Kingdom, United States, 
and U.S.S.R. The question of the adjustment of 
the frontiers, he said, had then been referred to- 
gether with the whole problem of the former colo- 
nies to the General Assembly. On this interpreta- 
tion, Colonel Rahim (Pakistan) agreed with 
Fawzi Bey. 

Mr. Arutiunian disagreed, stating that, al- 
though paragraph 2 of annex XI had assigned to 
the Four Powers the disposal of the colonies and 
the adjustment of frontiers, paragraph 3 of the 
same annex referred only the first task, namely the 
disposal of the colonies, to the General Assembly. 
Fawzi Bey insisted that the whole question had 
been referred to the General Assembly and wanted 
the Subcommittee to settle the question of the As- 
sembly’s competence in this matter or, failing this, 
to ask the Four Powers to agree on an interpreta- 
tion of the relevant provisions of the Peace Treaty. 

Mr. McNeil (U.K.) said that whatever the 
authors of paragraphs 2 and 3 of annex XI had 
in mind, they definitely did not provide for arbi- 
trary action with respect to the frontiers of in- 
dependent states. Mr. Jessup agreed with Mr. 
McNeil, Mr. Hood (Australia), and Mr. Aruti- 
unian that the boundary question had been dis- 
posed of by the Subcommittee at a previous 
meeting and should not be reopened at this time. 
He said that he would study Mr. Arutiunian’s 
interpretation and state his own views later. Mr. 
Couve de Murville said that he could not be as 
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“categoric” as Mr. Arutiunian because the Treaty 
provisions were very veges He suggested that 
the matter might be studied by the Four Powers 
or by the Assembly Legal Committee. Fawzi Be 
supported Mr. Couve de Murville’s view onl, 
since the Subcommittee took no action, he re- 
served the right to raise the matter again in the 
First Committee. 


Economic and Financial Provisions 


On October 14, United Kingdom had submitted 
a proposal to the effect that the economic and 
financial provisions arising out of paragraph 19, 
annex XIV of the Treaty of Peace with Italy 
should be considered at the fifth regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. He now pointed 
out that such a study entailed many intricate tech- 
nical problems with respect to property, currency, 
and other matters and that it could best be under- 
taken by the administering powers which would 
present a report on the whole problem to the next 
regular session of the General Assembly. Fawzi 
Bey (Egypt) was of the opinion that such a study 
should be made by the commissioner in consulta- 
tion with his council and the administering powers. 
Mr. Arce (Argentina), although favorable to the 
United Kingdom suggestion, maintained that the 
new Libyan state should participate in decisions 
on economic and financial problems affecting its 
future. Mr. Couve de Murville (France) sup- 
ported the United Kingdom proposal, pointing out 
that there was already a requirement of reports 
from the administering authorities and the com- 
missioner. Mr. Hood (Australia) suggested that 
the question might be resolved by a note in the 
report to the First Committee that the matter had 
been brought up by the United Kingdom, and the 
First Committee would undertake to supply the 
General Assembly with the necessary information. 
This idea eventually prevailed; the United King- 
dom withdrew its proposal, and it was agreed that 
final action would be taken on the report as before 
being sent to Committee 1.%” 


Economic and Social Problems 


Mr. Santa Cruz (Chile) proposed that the com- 
missioner be authorized to offer suggestions to the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and the Secretary-General on measures the 
United Nations might adopt regarding the eco- 
nomic and social problems of Libya, especially 
those relating to economic development. To a 
South African query, he replied that no measures 
would be taken without the agreement of the ad- 
ministering authorities prior to independence or, 
the new Libyan government after independence. 

Mr. McNeil (U.K.), although welcoming this 
idea, cautioned against its use as a pretext to add 
an economic and social secretariat to the staff of the 
commissioner. Mr. Santa Cruz also opposed such 
proliferation but held that the United Nations 
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must show some concern for economic and social 
problems. Fawzi —_ (Egypt) and Mr. Cooper 

Liberia) agreed with him, but Mr. Arutiunian 
GSS.R) elt that the proposal involved inter- 
vention in affairs of the new state without the lat- 
ter’s request. Mr. Santa Cruz denied that his plan 
involved interference, and he withdrew the clause 
mentioning economic development. He explained 
that the draft provided only for suggestions by the 
commissioner. He further agreed, commenting on 
the statement by Mr. Arutiunian that this power 
could concern only the transitional period, to the 
insertion of a clause to this effect. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Arutiunian voted against the amended pro- 
posal, which was adopted by a vote of 16 to 1, with 
3 abstentions.®* 


Italian Somaliland 


Four of the draft resolutions submitted to the 
First Committee, namely those of Liberia, Paki- 
stan, U.S.S.R., and the United States, contained 
specific recommendations on the disposal of Ital- 
ian Somaliland. In the course of Subcommittee 
17 consideration, three new draft resolutions were 
submitted by Argentina, India,” and Iraq 
respectively.” 

he proposals with respect to the independence 
of Somaliland were formulated as follows: 


1. U.S.S.R. (A/0.1/487) 
Independence after a period of 5 years. 


2. Liberia (A/C.1/490) 
Independence after a period of 10 years. 


3. U.S. (A/0.1/497) 


The General Assembly and the Trusteeship Council 
shall review the progress and development of this terri- 
tory from time to time with a view to determining whether 
it is ready for independence. 


4. Pakistan (A/C0.1/499) 

That Italian Somaliland shall become independent 10 
years from the date of the adoption of this resolution 
with a view to its ultimate incorporation into a united 
independent Somaliland. 

5. Argentina (A/0.1/S8S0.17/L.5) 


No time limit as to independence. 


6. India (A/C0.1/SO.17/L.6) 
Independence as a possibility within 5 years. 


7. Iraq (A/0.1/S8C0.17/L.7) 


That Somaliland shall be an independent state. Its 
independence shall be achieved within as short a period 
as possible, in any case not to exceed 10 years. 


LENGTH OF TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


Mr. Jessup (U.S.), on October 17, initiated the 
discussion by noting that all proposals agreed upon 
independence as the ultimate goal and trusteeship 
in the interim period. He referred to the conclu- 
sions of the Four Power Commission of Investi- 
gation which indicated that the development of 
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Somaliland was a long-term problem; he observed 
that the length of time required for this develop- 
ment was not now possible to determine. He then 
mentioned the United States proposal that Somali- 
land be placed under the international trusteeship 
system with Italy as the a UE authority 
and that the General Assembly and Trusteeship 
Council review the development of the situation in 
the territory from time to time for the purpose of 
determining whether it is — independence. 
This plan was endorsed by Mr. Jooste (South 
Africa), Mr. Fausto Soto (Chile), and Mr. Yu 
(China). 

Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.), supported by the 
representatives of Poland and Czechoslovakia, took 
the position that the United States draft might 
“pigeonhole independence forever” and the grant- 
ing of independence could not be postponed ad 
infinitum. After studying all the factors involved, 
the Soviet Union’s delegation firmly believed that 
a 5-year interim period would be ample time in 
which to carry out the necessary preparatory work. 
Sir B. N. Rau (India) also favored a 5-year period. 
Sir Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) stressed the need 
for a definite period as a goal and favored a maxi- 
mum of 10 years or less. 

Mr. Bauer (Guatemala) stated that, although 
his delegation was not against granting independ- 
ence, the information available showed that the 
territory was not ready for self-government and, 
therefore, should be placed under an interim pre- 
paratory regime. In his view, it would be impru- 
dent to decide specifically how long that interim 
period should be since it was impossible to know 
when Somaliland would be ready for self-govern- 
ment. He favored a decision to review the situa- 
tion after 10 years. 

Mr. Cooper (Liberia), supported by Mr. Jamali 
(Iraq) and Mr. Medhen jf thiopia), contended 
that, if it were really intended to grant independ- 
ence to the territory, a time limit of 5 or 10 years 
should be set. If no time limit was set, he did not 
believe it was intended to permit the territory to 
become independent. Mr. Arce (Argentina) mo 
gested that the majority of the General Assembly 
might, after a period of ten years had elapsed, con- 
sider whether it would be appropriate for the for- 
mer Italian Somaliland to be given immediate 
independence. This formulation was acceptable 
to the United States delegation, Mr. Jessup said. 

The principle that the former Italian Somali- 
land should o accorded independence was then 
approved unanimously. By a vote of 8 in favor, 11 
against, with 2 abstentions,” the Subcommittee 
rejected the principle contained in the proposal by 
the Soviet Union that Italian Somaliland should 
become independent after 5 years. 

A vote was then taken on the principle that 
former Italian Somaliland be accorded independ- 
ence in a period not exceeding 10 years. The prin- 
ciple was rejected by 10 votes for and 11 votes 
against.” 
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A vote on the principle that former Italian 
Somaliland be accorded independence after a pe- 
riod of 10 years was rejected by 9 votes in favor, 
11 against, with 1 abstention.” 

The vote on the principle that the former Italian 
Somaliland should become independent after a 
period of 10 years unless the General Assembly 
decided otherwise was carried by 15 votes in favor, 
3 against, with 3 abstentions.” 


ORGANIZATION OF TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


The Subcommittee, on October 18, took up the 
proposals with respect to the organization of the 
period prior to independence which were formu- 
Jated as follows: 


1. U.S.S.R. (A/0.1/487) 


“During the period prior to independence Italian Somali- 
land shall be “administered in accordance with a trustee- 
ship agreement by the United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
which shall appoint an administrator having full executive 
powers and responsible to the Trusteeship Council. He 
shall be assisted by an advisory committee comprising 
representatives of the five Permanent Members of the 
Security Council and of Italy and Ethiopia, together with 
one European and two indigenous residents nominated by 
the aforesaid seven representatives.” 


2. Liberia (A/0.1/490) 


During the interval Italian Somaliland shall be admin- 
istered under a trusteeship agreement by the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council. 


3. U.S. (AC.1/497) 


“That Italian Somaliland be placed under the Interna- 
tional Trustee System with Italy as the administering 
authority.” 

“That the Government of Italy negotiate the terms of 
trusteeship with the Trusteeship Council and that such 
terms be submitted for the approval of the General 
Assembly at its Fifth Regular Session.” 


4. Pakistan (A/0.1/499) 


“That Italian Somaliland be placed under the inter- 
national trusteeship system of the United Nations to be 
administered by an administrator to be appointed by and 
responsible to the Trusteeship Council. The General 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Council shall review the 
progress and development of this territory from time to 
time with a view to determining whether satisfactory 
progress is being made towards preparing the territory 
for independence.” 


5. Iraq (A/0.1/S80.17/L.7) 


“To achieve this independence Somaliland shall be 
administered under the international trusteeship system 
with Egypt, Italy and Canada as joint trustees.” 


6. Argentina (A/C0.1/80.17/L.5) 


“Until Somaliland is constituted as an independent 
sovereign state it shall be administered under the interna- 
tional trusteeship system. Italy shall be the administering 
power.” 


7. Liberian amendment to draft resolution of Iraq 
(A/C.1/8C0.17/L.8) 


Substitute for paragraph 3 the following: “to achieve 
this independence Somaliland shall be administered 
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under the international trusteeship system with Egypt, 
Mexico and Canada as joint trustees.” 


8. India (A/C.1/SC.17/L.6) 


“The territory known as Italian Somaliland shall be 
placed under the International Trusteeship System.” 
(The Indian draft resolution did not designate the ad- 
ministering authority.) 


At the start of the debate, Sir Zafrullah Khan 
(Pakistan), supported by Mr. Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.), reminded the Subcommittee that it 
should keep in mind the possibility of the 
eventual incorporation of Italian Somaliland into 
a united independent Somaliland. The French 
and Ethiopian delegates stated that this question 
was beyond the scope of the United Nations, fall- 
ing within the competence of the governments 
concerned. 

Turning to the role of Italy, Mr. Arutiunian 
stated that the population of Somaliland was by 
and large opposed to the return of Italian rule 
in that territory. He, as well as the representa- 
tives of Poland and Czechoslovakia, supported 
placing Somaliland under the United Nations 
trusteeship system with the Trusteeship Council 
as the administering authority. They favored this 
approach because it was fully in consonance with 
the relevant provisions of the Charter and also 
because it would avoid a situation where Somali- 
land would be placed under the administration of a 
government which in the minds of the people of 
Somaliland had been connected with the most ruth- 
less form of colonial exploitation. 

Mr. Medhen (Ethiopia) declared that the popu- 
lation of Somaliland had most clearly expressed 
opposition to the return of Italy to that area as 
an administering authority. He recalled that, in 
previous statements, his delegation had repeatedly 
drawn attention to the security problem caused by 
the discussion of the disposal of Somaliland with- 
out consideration of the situation of his country. 
It was unnecessary to remind the Subcommittee 
that Ethiopia was vitally affected by whatever 
solution might be decided on for the territories 
of the former Italian Somaliland and Eritrea. 
His Government had developed particular reasons 
which were well-known for calling for the return 
of Eritrea. Consideration of the problem of the 
former Italian Somaliland before adoption of a 
resolution for Eritrea posed grave problems for his 
Government. As his delegation had previously 
= out, the disposal of each of the former 

talian colonies should have been taken up in the 
same order as that set out in the Treaty of Peace 
with Italy, in the report of the Four Power Com- 
mission, and in the various proposals submitted to 
the General Assembly. Unfortunately, the matter 
of putting the aggressor before the victim in- 
creased the ea of maintenance of peace and 
security without introducing any mitigating ele- 
ments. The aggressor was being restored before 
the victim was to be given any protection from 
renewal of previous threats. Under the circum- 
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stances, his delegation had no choice but to oppose 
any proposal involving the participation of Italy 
in the administration of the former Italian Soma- 
liland. He also wished to draw formally to the 
attention of the Subcommittee the inevitable con- 
sequences of a decision involving such participa- 
tion. The view of his country—three times victim 
of aggression—that the return of Italy would be 
the most terrible of threats to Ethiopia, could not 
be ignored. Whatever interpretation the Subcom- 
mittee wished to place on the matter, the sincerity 
of his Government’s view that such a return would 
be an intolerable threat to the security of Ethiopia 
could not be doubted, all the more so since no 
accommodation had been made regarding the 
northern border of his country. 

Mr. Jooste (South Africa) said his Government 
favored placing Italian Somaliland under United 
Nations trusteeship system with Italy as the sole 
administering authority. This view, he said, was 
held by his Government because a collective ad- 
ministration had never, in the past, proved suc- 
cessful, mainly because of the lack of continuity 
and individual responsibility. 

Mr. Jessup (U.S.), in reply to the U.S.S.R., 
said it was incorrect to state that trustee- 
ship administration under a single power was a 
form of colonialism. The trusteeship system was 
indeed a direct antithesis of any form of colonial- 
ism. Direct United Nations trusteeship would 
involve problems of cost, personnel, and security 
forces which would militate against efficient ad- 
ministration; nor would joint trusteeship be as 
effective as responsibility under a single power. 
The new democratic Italy, as a single administra- 
tor in Somaliland would, in the opinion of the 
United States delegation, discharge her obligations 
not only with rectitude and with due regard to 
all provisions in a trusteeship agreement but 
would also bring to her administration vast ex- 
perience, background, and knowledge of the terri- 
tory in question. Mr. Clutton (U.K.), Mr. Santa 
Cruz (Chile) Mr. Yu (China), and Mr. Burin 
des Roziers (France) supported the United States 
proposal. 

Mr. Cooper (Liberia) declared that his delega- 
tion could not support a single administrator in 
Somaliland, particularly if the administrator 
were Italy. He did not share the view that the 
new democratic Italy was different from the Italy 
of the past. Mr. Jamali (Iraq), supported by 
Fawzi Bey (Egypt), urged his three-power trus- 
teeship plan as a compromise that would make a 
decision possible. 

Sir B. N. Rau (India) stated that the ideal 
solution in the case of Somaliland would be for 
the people themselves to carry out the administra- 
tion but since this plan did not appear possible at 
present the next best thing was to make the people 
of Somaliland the masters of their administration 
to the largest extent possible. This solution could 
be achieved, he said, by including certain constitu- 
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tional principles in the draft resolution such as his 
delegation had suggested. Although he urged a 
prior vote on this outline of principles, it did not 
gain general support, and the various proposals 
on types of trusteeships were voted successively. 
_ The vote on the proposal for a trusteeship with 
the United Nations organization itself as the ad- 
ministering authority was rejected by 9 votes in 
favor, 12 against.® 

The principle of multilateral or joint trustee- 
ship was likewise rejected by 4 votes in favor, 12 
against, with 5 abstentions.” 

The proposal for a single power trusteeship with 
Italy as the administering authority was approved 
by a vote of 12 in favor, 8 against with 1 absten- 
tion. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTIES 


The oe gamer with respect to this subject were 
formulated as follows: 


1. Argentine proposal (A/C.1/SC.17/L.5) 


There shall be annexed to the trusteeship agreement 
a declaration of constitutional principles guaranteeing the 
rights of the inhabitants of Somaliland and establishing 
institutions designed to ensure the inauguration, develop- 
ment and subsequent establishment of self-government. 


2. Iraq proposal (A/0.1/SC.17/L.7) 
same as Argentine. 


3. Indian proposal (A/C.1/SC.17/L.6) 


“In order that the basic objectives of the trusteeship 
system declared in article 76 of the Charter may be ful- 
filled, the trusteeship agreement for the territory shall 
include as a special term an article providing that the 
administering authority and its agents shall exercise their 
duties in accordance with the constitution set out in the 
annexure, which constitution shall form part of the trus- 
teeship agreement.” There followed the annexure. 


Mr. Clutton (U.K.) said that it was difficult for 
him to speak on the question of constitutional guar- 
anties since the United Kingdom did not possess 
any written constitution of her own. It was neces- 
sary, he said, to warn the Subcommittee of the diffi- 
culties which might result for the administering 
authority if the Assembly devised too detailed and 
rigid a constitution. Mr. Clutton thought that the 
Subcommittee would be rash to adopt anything so 
specific as provided in the Indian draft resolution, 
He believed that it would be better to limit the de- 
cision at the present time, that there should be pro- 
vision for such specific constitutional rights and 
that they should be examined in detail when the 
Trusteeship Council drafted the trusteeship agree- 
ment. The provisions contained in the draft reso- 
lution submitted by the Argentine delegation, Mr. 
Clutton said, were ones which he could support. 

Messrs. Jooste (South Africa), Noriega (Mex- 
ico), Soto (Chile), and Jessup (U.S.) like- 
wise found the Argentine proposal acceptable. 
Mr. Jessup inquired whether India could accept 
the formulation of the Argentine and Iraq pro- 
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posals; he proposed that the Subcommittee recom- 
mend to the First Committee that the Trusteeship 
Council take into account the Indian annexure in 
drafting the trusteeship agreement. By a vote of 
14 in favor, 0 against, with 6 abstentions, 1 mem- 
ber being absent, the Subcommittee recom- 
mended the Argentine-Iraq proposals that a 
declaration of constitutional Leap 9° guaran- 
teeing the rights of the inhabitants of Somaliland 
and establishing institutions designed to insure 
the inauguration, development, and subsequent 
establishment for self-government should be an- 
nexed to the trusteeship agreement. 

Mr. Jessup, in order to make his proposal more 
acceptable to the Indian delegation, suggested that 
the phrase “draw attention” to the administering 
authority and Trusteeship Council should be re- 
sw by the words “take into account.” Sir B.N. 

au (India) had no objection to the new formula- 
tion furnished by Mr. Jessup. By a vote of 13 in 
favor, 0 against, with 7 abstentions, one member 
being absent,’ the Subcommittee so recommended. 


DELIMITATION OF BOUNDARIES 


The Subcommittee then turned to a considera- 
tion of the boundaries question. The resolutions 
submitted were formulated as follows: 


1, U.S. (A/0.1/497) 


That in respect to the delimitation of the international 
boundaries of Italian Somaliland, a commission consisting 
of representatives of Ethiopia and Italy and a third mem- 
ber to be appointed by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations be established to fix such boundaries. 


2. Pakistan (A/C.1/499) 


That in respect to the delimitation of the international 
boundaries for Somaliland, a commission consisting of rep- 
resentatives of Ethiopia, the United Kingdom and a third 
member to be nominated by the President of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations be established to fix such 
boundaries. 


Mr. Jessup (U.S.) explained that the powers of 
the General Assembly regarding delimitations of 
the boundaries of Somaliland were not inherent 
but devolved upon it as a result of the Italian Peace 
Treaty. The question therefore was to determine 
what those powers were. Clearly, the General 
Assembly had no authority to transfer Ethiopian 
territory toSomaliland. That was why the United 
States proposal envisaged a mediating body con- 
sisting of representatives of Ethiopia and Italy 
and a third member to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary-General which would seek to find a solution 
by agreement. 

Mr. Medhen ere declared that, since the 
Subcommittee had taken a decision in favor of 
Italy rather than Ethiopia, his Government could 
not participate in the = boundaries com- 
mission. Ethiopia’s refusal, Mr. Medhen further 
declared, was an inevitable consequence since the 
Subcommittee has chosen to decide in the favor of 
Italy—the former aggressor—Ethiopia, he said, 
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would consider herself a state “directly interested” 
under article 79 of the United Nations Charter 
and would refuse to give the assent required from 
such a state before the trusteeship wat be estab- 
lished. If the United Nations created a boundary 
commission without such consent, Ethiopia would 
consider herself “entirely free to take all measures 
of self-defense, as provided in the Charter.” 

Mr. Jamali (Iraq) commented that, in view of 
the Ethiopian’s statement, it was useless to con- 
tinue discussion of the topic, and on Mr. Jessup’s 
initiative the Subcommittee postponed the question 
until after consideration of Eritrea.’ 


Eritrea 


Of the three territories considered by the Sub- 
committee, the debate on Eritrea, which began on 
October 19, was the most exhaustive and the most 
controversial. In the course of its debate, the Sub- 
committee considered the three draft resolutions 
submitted to the First Committee along with nine 
draft resolutions as well as three amendments sub- 
mitted in the Subcommittee itself. Those resolu- 
tions were as follows :* 


1. U.S.8.R. (A/0.1/487) 
2. U.S. (A/C.1/497) 
. Pakistan (A/0.1/499) 
. Argentina (A/0.1/80.17/L.15) 
. Iraq (A/0.1/8C.17/L.16) 
India (A/0.1/80.17/L.17) 
. Guatemala (A/C.1/S8C.17/L.18) 
. UB. (A/C0.1/80.17/L.19) 
. Australia (A/0.1/SC.17/L.20) 

10. Argentina (A/C.1/8C.17/L.21) 

11. Brazil, Jndia, Iraq, Liberia, U.S.: alternative draft 
resolutions (A/0.1/8C.17/L.22) 

12. U.S.: amendments to the Guatemalan proposal 
(A/0.1/8C.17/L.28) 

13. Chile: amendment to the U.S. amendments to the 
Guatemalan proposal (A/C.1/SC.17/L.24) 

14, Australia and Guatemala: revised proposal (A/C.1/ 
S8C0.17/L.25) 

15. U.S.: amendment to the Australian and Guatemalan 
revised proposal (A/C.1/SC.17/L.26) 


The general discussion of Eritrea was opened by 
Mr. Jessup (United States) who felt there was 
an area of agreement among the members on the 
following points: 


£2 90 AAD OVE CO 


1, Ethiopia had fundamental rights and inter- 
ests in the area which must be recognized. 

2. The majority of Eritreans in the Central 
Plateau were closely affiliated racially and ethni- 
cally with the Ethiopians. 

3. Ethiopia should have access to the sea. 


Denying that the territory was originally a 
single entity, Mr. Jessup described Eritrea as a 
typical artificial colonial creation. She had none 
of the linguistic, racial, geographic, or economic 
attributes of a unitary state. On the economic 
side, Mr. Jessup quoted the Four Power Commis- 
sion’s conclusion that Eritrea would have the 
greatest difficulty in meeting her economic needs 
without external aid. The security interests of 
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Africa and the rest of the world would be best 
served by the reincorporation of the central 

lateau of Eritrea into Ethiopia as the majority 
of the plateau people desired. Citing reasons for 
the annexation of the western province to the Su- 
dan, Mr. Jessup argued that her inhabitants were 

redominantly Moslem and nomadic—wandering 
into the Sudan—in contrast to the predominantly 
Christian and sedentary character of the people 
of the central plateau. 

Mr. Aklilou (Ethiopia) stressed two guiding 
principles for the solution of the Eritrean prob- 
lem provided for in annex XI of the Italian Peace 
Treaty : 


1. the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants; 
2. the interests of peace and security. 


The Subcommittee, he stated, had already 
ignored the wishes of the people in regard to 

omaliland. If independence were granted to 
Eritrea, the minority of 25,000 Italians would be 
the actual leaders of one million inhabitants. This 
situation, he added, would be tantamount to 
Italian control and would constitute a menace to 
Ethiopia’s security. The so-called port of Assab 
was not really a port and had no installations. 
Although Ethiopia needed Massawa, she had not 
asked for it specifically, believing that Massawa 
could not be cut off from Ethiopia and survive. 

Mr. Clutton (U.K.) pointed out that the terri- 
tory could never become an entity without an 
external force to keep it together. ‘Once this force 
were withdrawn, the centrifugal forces would fly 
apart. It would be wrong to keep a country to- 
gether by outside force in view of the wishes of « 
compact block of 450,000 Eritreans for unity with 
Ethiopia. 

Mr. Couve de Murville (France) supported the 
United States position with regard to eastern 
Eritrea, provided that the Italian interests were 
safeguarded and a special status was given to 
Asmara and Massawa. He felt that no satisfac- 
tory solution would be found unless the settlement 
was agreed to by both Ethiopia and Italy. With 
respect to the western province, Mr. Couve de 
Murville reserved his Government’s position. He 
was not convinced that annexation to the Sudan 
was the best solution, and he felt that more serious 
study was needed. He hoped that economic co- 
operation between Ethiopia and Italy would be 
assured, since this was the key to the problem. 

Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.), supported by Mr. 
Boratynsky (Poland), agreed that Ethiopia’s se- 
curity interests were important but argued that 
Eritrean independence would not jeopardize these 
interests in any way. He stated that he was pre- 
pared to support the Pakistan proposal for 
Eritrean independence in 3-years time, unless Pak- 
istan endorsed the U.S.S.R. 5-year provision. The 
interim administration must be through a direct 
United Nations trusteeship, Mr. Arutiunian 
stressed. 
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Sir Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) contended that, 
in his opinion and from existing evidence, a 
majority of the people of Eritrea desired inde- 
pendence. However, he was prepared to accept 
whatever a majority of the people desired, whether 
union, partition, or independence. If some of the 
provinces desired union with Ethiopia and others 
desired partition, he would accept whatever these 
provinces desired. He was opposed to the imposi- 
tion of union upon any section not desiring it. He 
was ready to have the desires of the inhabitants 
put to the test. Replying to the U.S.S.R., Sir 
Zafrullah Khan said Pakistan was not wedded to 
any particular time for independence and she was 
yas to support the Soviet 5-year proposal. 

owever, he preferred the Pakistan plan for an 
interim administration along the lines approved 
for Libya. Mr. Aklilou disagreed with the Pakis- 
tan view on the wishes of the people, stating that 
68 percent of all the inhabitants favored union 
with Ethiopia. 

Mr. Arce (Argentina) submitted a proposal for 
an independent Eritrea and stressed that Eritrea 
could enter a very close union politically or eco- 
nomically with Ethiopia.* He was convinced that 
Eritrea was in as favorable a position as Libya 
to achieve statehood. As for the time of inde- 
pendence, he indicated that he would not be 
“sticky” on this point. He agreed with Pakistan 
that ‘Eritrea should be assisted by a council dur- 
ing the interim period. 

Sir B. N. Rau (India) suggested that the Sub- 
committee first agree that Eritrea should be treated 
as a single unit and that she became independent 
not later than January 1, 1952 (as in the Argentine 
draft). He believed that this state should be 
united with Ethiopia by certain common services 
and ports insuring Ethiopia adequate access to 
the sea but that the northwestern province should 
have the right to secede from the state at any time.® 

Mr. Cooper (Liberia) expressed opposition to 
the partitioning of Eritrea but did not think that 
the area was ready for independence. He also 
opposed the return of Italy to any part of Africa. 

Mr. Jamali (Iraq) in submitting a compromise 
proposal which provided for an autonomous state 
at the end of 3 years and a United Nations Com- 
missioner with a council to cooperate with the peo- 
ple in setting up their autonomous government, 
stressed two guiding principles: the peoples’ 
wishes and the integrity of Eritrea. His draft, 
he declared, also paid due consideration to Ethi- 
opia’s rights by the provision for a referendum in 
the third year to determine whether the majority 
preferred union with Ethiopia, a federation under 
the Crown of the Emperor, or, failing that, an eco- 
nomic union granting Ethiopia a passage to the 
sea and a port thereon. 

Mr. Jooste (Union of South Africa) was of the 
opinion that independence as a separate state was 
not justified now or in the immediate future. 
South Africa recognized the legitimate claims of 
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Ethiopia and the need for guaranteeing Italian 
minority rights but doubted whether incorpora- 
tion of the eastern area was justified without fur- 
ther evidence. He preferred further study of the 
whole problem, but if pressed to cast his vote on 
the two major issues namely, incorporation of the 
major portion into Ethiopia and independence, 
he sel be obliged to reserve his position on the 
former and oppose the latter. Mr. Yu (China) 
opposed the partitioning of Eritrea and stated 
that he fecat’ y support any proposal which pro- 
moted the interests of the United Nations. 

Since it appeared unlikely that all would agree 
on a yen which each would deem the best 
possible solution, Mr. Jessup introduced “sugges- 
tions” which were based on the previous discussion 
and on Iraq’s proposal and which, in his view, indi- 
cated common points of view.’ Mr. Jessup read 
the series of “suggestions” for federation with 
Ethiopia through the person of the Emperor which 
he thought might be utilized by a drafting group 
in framing a resolution. At the request of Mr. 
Aklilou, further consideration of these suggestions 
was adjourned until the following day. 

Sir B. N. Rau, on October 20, explained that the 
resolution he had proposed at the last meeting 
was not intended to restrict the extent of Eritrean 
linkage with Ethiopia. The draft providing for 
common services set out “only a minimum range” 
with the actual amount of the union to be left for 
determination by a constitutional assembly. 
Therefore, the Indian proposal was not intended 
to exclude a possible federation with Ethiopia as 
proposed in the United States suggestions. “In- 
dependent sovereignty” in the ln draft, he 
said, should not be construed too strictly since 
Eritrea’s status in an Ethio-Eritrean union would 
resemble the position of a state within the U.S.S.R. 
Provinces joining in such a union would enjoy a 
certain degree of local autonomy, including the 
right to secede. 

Mr. Aklilou declared that the United States 
suggestions and the Indian proposal were positive 

roposals, although they did not fully satisfy 

thiopian claims. He was not quite certain as 
to the exact meaning of the Iraq proposal and 
thought that it was unacceptable because it would, 
in fact, form an independent state of Eritrea and 
then ask this state to cede part of her territory. 

Mr. Muniz (Brazil) welcomed the proposals of 
Iraq, Argentina, and India and the suggestions 
of the United States. All these proposals, he said, 
embodied the concept of maintaining the terri- 
torial integrity of Eritrea, which in the view of 
his delegation, was an essential factor in any pro- 
posed solution. 

The debate thus far had indicated that there 
was no majority support for any solution dis- 
cussed. Mr. Hood (Australia), thereupon, pro- 
posed on October 21 that the General Assembly 
create a special committee which would study the 
problem of the disposal of Eritrea and report 
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back with recommendations “paying special re- 
— to the claims and interests of Ethiopia.” ® 

e felt that such a group could obtain the neces- 
sary information and assess local opinion prior 
to submitting recommendations. Mr. Bauer 
(Guatemala) indicated he was introducing a simi- 
lar proposal.® 

Mr. Clutton, analyzing the various alterna- 
tives, stated that partition was the only “workable 
and just” solution. With regard to the western 
province, his delegation would not ag a solu- 
tion which was found to be better than the pro- 
posal of incorporation into the Sudan. Turning 
to independence, he warned that a purely Eritrean 
—- would collapse shortly after the with- 

rawal of the administering authority since op- 

osing factions would clash, resulting in civil war. 

ventual appeals for intervention would result, 
he predicted. Similar problems would face an 
United Nations trusteeship organ and “a consid- 
erable armed force” would be required to maintain 
its administration. The United States sugges- 
tions for federation had the merits of doing justice 
to Ethiopia, preserving Eritrea’s integrity, and 
offering alternatives to the eastern province, but 
the suggestions were unclear in certain respects. 
The move for further study should be only a last 
step and should include investigation to check 
British information and predictions that certain 
plans would be unworkable and dangerous. Mr. 
Clutton concluded that he did not oppose the 
United States suggestions provided that the task 
of implementation was not left to the U.K. but 
transferred to some other authority such as Ethi- 
opia. He might, after further consideration, sup- 
port the United States ideas. 

Messrs. Jessup, Akilou, Joose, Bauer, and 
Couve de Murville agreed that the proposal 
for postponement and an investigating com- 
mission would be an admission of failure by the 
United Nations to solve the question of Eritrea and 
that it should be considered, if at all, only as a 
last resort. Sir Zafrullah Khan said that it would 
be better not to arrive at a solution at the present 
session if the delegates were not completely satis- 
fied that the solution reached would be fair and 
just to the people concerned. Mr. Yu suggested 
prior Italo-Ethiopian agreement and opposed 
—— any investigation commission until the 
possibility for such talks had been explored. 

Mr. Couve de Murville still hoped for a positive 
solution. On the question of independence, he 
stressed the need for devising implementation 
measures and believed the United States sugges- 
tions were not clear. The concept, “perfect union 
under the crown,” must be strictly defined; the 
drafting of the constitution, although important, 
was less so than providing for its implementation. 
Mr. Couve de Murville concluded by agreeing with 
Mr. Yu that there would be no real solution before 
Italy and Ethiopia had reached agreement on 
Eritrea. 
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Mr. Jessup defended his suggestions. He 
said the word “partition” had a “psychic fringe”; 
althoug “independence” also had a “psychic 
fringe,” tickled the fancy, and gave a sense of 
righteousness, independence was something which 
was granted, not imposed. The solution of inde- 

endence would mean a solution imposed on at 
Soul 40 percent of the Eritrean population who 
desire union with Ethiopia. He agreed with Mr. 
Clutton as to the complexity of trusteeship and 
defended the original United States proposal for 
artition as a frank acknowledgment of the facts. 

r. Jessup doubted that an investigation body 
could uncover any universal opinion and believed 
that a plan could be worked out for Eritrea in the 
present session as had been done for Libya and 
Somaliland. Conceding the gaps in the United 
States suggestions, Mr. Jessup suggested that a 
working group of Brazil, India, Iraq, Liberia, and 
the United States should meet before to elaborate 
the egg Ethiopia was invited to partici- 

ate along with Chairman Nervo (Mexico) and 
apporteur Hood. 


JOINT COMPROMISE PROPOSAL 


Sir B. N. Rau (India) and Mr. Jessup (U.S.) 
reopened the debate on October 22 by presenting 
the joint compormise proposal prepared by Brazil, 
India, Iraq, Liberia and the United States.° It 
provided for a 10-year federation of Eritrea 
with Ethiopia and a plebiscite at the end 
of that period in each province to determine 
whether the people desired to continue the feder- 
ation, secede therefrom, or unite more closely with 
Ethiopia. A United Nations commissioner with 
the help of a committee of experts (composed of 
representatives of the various communities in 
Eritrea and of certain countries) would draw up 
the constitution of the federation, and the com- 
missioner would reside in Eritrea for 11 years 
to supervise the working of the constitution. After 
Sir B. N. Rau explained that the draft as “ham- 
mered out” represented a reasonable compromise, 
Mr. Jessup said that the draft was a very serious 
and sincere effort at reconciling the different points 
of view and that he and the other sponsors reserved 
the right to return to their original proposals if 
this compromise were rejected. He observed that 
the measure recognized differing points of view 
and called for a plebescite after 10 years to test 
a reaction to federation. The provision for a 
United Nations commission and committee. of 
experts envisaged a continuing United Nations 
concern in the problem until all details were 
worked out, he said, stressing that only a short 
transitional period was provided before the new 
regime would be inaugurated in June 1950. 

r. Arce (Argentina), adhering to independ- 
ence, did not like the proposed compromise for- 
mula, nor did Mr. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R). Sir 
Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) also took exception 
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tothe plan. Mr. Denptgnteas (lied) shared Mr. 
Arutiunian’s views, while Mr. Jamali (Iraq) pre- 
ferred his own approach, notwithstanding his 
participation in the drafting of the compromise. 
Mr. Cooper (Liberia) considered the pa 
formula the best move to avoid a deadlock and, in 
this opinion, was joined by Mr. Muniz (Brazil). 

Mr. Clutton (U.K.) considered the proposal as 
not meeting the real problem of unity, but he would 
not commit himself before hearing Ethiopia’s 
views. If his own preference for partition were 
rejected, he would abstain. He suggested that the 
drafters provide for the early transfer of admin- 
istration to the Government of Ethiopia pending 
the full establishment of an Eritrean government. 

Mr. Aklilou (Ethiopia) asserted that his first 
reaction to the joint compromise plan was not 
favorable but that this was not his final position. 
He did not like certain of the provisions such as 
the use of an outside organ to prepare the consti- 
tution of the federation. Mr. Fares de Murville 
(France) referred to the same question; he won- 
dered how a United Nations commissioner could 
draft a federal constitution while the Ethiopian 
Government still functioned. He also held that 
the powers of the commissioner, once the constitu- 
tion were promulgated, were vague. 

Mr. Jessup agreed with Sir B. N. Rau that under 
the joint compromise proposal independence for 
Eritrea would be one of the alternatives open to 
the people of Eritrea after 10 years. The proposal 
did give the Eritreans an opportunity to express 
their desires by a method far more specific than 
any one so far proposed. Since all proposals con- 
tained provisions for some interim period of from 
3 to 5 years, the 10-year period specified in the 
compromise proposal might be revised to meet the 
general desire. Mr. Jessup was confident that 
there would be little difficulty in relying on Ethio- 
pian administration, and, a Bete certain amend- 
ments and clarifications might be needed, this pro- 
posal pointed a way out. Sir B. N. Rau believed 
that the constitution framing would include two 
documents, one Eritrean, the other federal. The 
commissioner would serve primarily to consult 
with local representatives on the former. Sir 
B. N. Rau suggested that the constitution might 
contain provisions for subsequent amendment by 
an Eritrean legislature, thus allowing full voice 
eventually to local views. 

In the view of Mr. Santa Cruz (Chile), federa- 
tion looked very much like annexation and he 
would have to vote against the joint proposal. In 
the absence of an indication of public wishes and 
if an immediate solution were imperative, he 
thought that independence should be voted; the 
people could then correct any United Nations error. 
In view of the lack of agreement, the proposals of 
Australia and Guatemala for postponement of the 
issue should be seriously considered. He did not 
think that any of the proposed solutions for Eri- 
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trea would find the necessary two-thirds majority 
in the General Assembly. 


ARGENTINE PROPOSED COMPROMISE 


At the October 24 meeting, Mr. Arce (Argen- 
tina) introduced what he described as a com- 
promise proposed on Eritrea;™ although, he was 
not ctihiivatring his original plan. The text en- 
visaged a United Nations commissioner to be 
assisted by a council composed of nine members, 
six to be designated by the Governments of Egypt, 
Ethiopia, France, Italy, United Kingdom, and 
United States; the remaining three members 
would be designated by the commissioner and 
would represent the Moslem, Coptic, and Italian 
communities of Eritrea. The United Nations 
commissioner, after consultation with the council, 
would set up a “provisional assembly of Eritrea” 
composed of sixteen members, seven of these would 
be representatives of the Moslem, seven would 
represent the Italian community. The members 
of the council who would represent the three com- 
munities of Eritrea would also be eligible for 
membership in the provisional assembly. This 
provisional assembly would decide on behalf of 
the people of Eritrea whether— 


1. Eritrea should become totally or partially 
annexed to Ethiopia; or 

2, Eritrea should be united to Ethiopia in the 
form of a confederation preserving its autonomy 
only for the purpose of local governments; or 
whether 

3. Eritrea should keep its unity and autonomy 
and be established as an independent and sov- 
ereign state. 


Satisfaction of Ethiopian claims was to be pro- 
vided for in two special clauses in the constitution 
in the event that independence was decided 
upon— 


1. that Eritrea undertake to negotiate a treaty 
of peace, friendship, and commerce with Ethiopia, 
providing for Ethiopia’s free access to the Red Sea 
through the port of Massawa ; 

2. that, if 1t was not found possible to sign such 
a treaty, Eritrea undertake to cede to Ethiopia the 
necessary territory in order that Ethiopia might 
on to the Red Sea through the port of 

ssab. 


Sir B. N. Rau (India) circulated his own gen- 
eral plan for a federal constitution prepared in 
reply to the various questions of the previous day. 
He also circulated a series of amendments to the 
joint compromise proposal which had been ac- 
cepted by the other four co-sponsors. The revi- 
sions included changing the interim period before 
the plebiscite from 10 to 5 years. The United 
Nations commissioner’s committee of experts 
would include in addition to representatives of 
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certain unspecified countries and a representative 
from the Moslem, Coptic, and Italian commu- 
nities in Eritrea, three members elected by the 
legislature of Ethiopia, which was to be a partner 
in the federation. Sir B. N. Rau proposed that in 
drafting the part of the constitution relating ex- 
clusively to Eritrea, the commissioner should be 
guided by the advice of the Eritrean members of 
the committee, while the advice of the committee 
as a whole should be employed in framing the rest 
of the document. Turning to the new proposal 
introduced by Argentina, Se B. N. Rau observed 
that the joint compromise proposal would give 
Eritrea independence over a large number of mat- 
ters 114 years earlier than the Argentine measure 
and offered the possibility of complete independ- 
ence by 1955. He also felt that the provisional 
assembly of 16 proposed by Argentina would not 
be so satisfactory as a plebiscite of the entire 
population. 

n October 25, the consideration of the Argen- 
tine proposal was continued. Mr. Jessup (U.S.) 
asked whether— 


1. the three local representatives on the pro- 

pa United Nations committee of experts would 
e members of the sixteen-man provisional assem- 

bly and whether 

2. these three local representatives would be se- 
lected by the commissioner without prior consul- 
tation with the communities involved. He also 
asked if 

3. the two Italian members of the provisional 
assembly would not hold the balance against the 
Copts and Moslems; 

4, was the proposed public consultation consid- 
ered better than a plebiscite 

5. finally, he asked what would happen to the 
rest of the territory in case of partial union with 
Ethiopia and whether 

6. if the ultimate decision was independence, 
Ethiopian claims in respect to Massawa (as out- 
lined in paragraph 8(A) of the Argentine draft) 
would not be rejected by Eritrea. 


Mr. Arce replied that the local members of the 
committee of experts would undoubtedly be the 
most able, indigenous representatives and that they 
should be ‘nthe’ in the 16 members of the 
provisional assembly. Furthermore, these three 
representatives could be selected by the commis- 
sioner after consultation with the local communi- 
ties and the six United Nations members also on 
the Committee. Mr. Arce said he had proposed 
a provisional assembly of seven Moslems, seven 
Copts, and two Italians not to put the Italians in 
a pivotal — but because in a larger —- 
sentative body each person would feel more like 
Mit rie sd rather than as a bloc mem- 
ber. His provisional assembly consultation was 
better than a plebiscite, he contended, since the 
latter would take at least a year to organize. As 
to partial annexation, Mr. Arce explained, he did 
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not include such specific provisions since it would 
make the draft too cumbersome. In response to 
Mr. Jessup’s last query, Mr. Arce felt that an inde- 
pendent Eritrea with half its population strongly 
pro-Ethiopian would be a guaranty of security 
for the latter. 

Mr. Clutton (U.K.) observed that Mr. Arce’s 
plan did not touch the basic question: what was 
to be done with a territory whose equally divided 
population had diametrically opposite views? He 
conceded as a —— of practical politics that 
partition would be no solution if not favored by 
a majority in each province but noted that “a hard 
core of Copts” desired reunion with Ethiopia. As 
the administering authority, the United Kingdom 
did not relish the position of holding a “scream- 
ing baby”. Mr. Clutton still felt that the best way 
of consulting the wishes of the population was 
through a plebiscite or a special United Nations 
commission of investigation. 

Mr. Aklilou (Ethiopia) shared the objections 
to the Argentine proposal voiced by Messrs. Jessup 
and Clutton and opposed particularly the giving 
the right of decision to the Italians. Mr. Aklilou 
felt that the Argentine plan developed further the 
threat already existing in having Somaliland 
under Italian trusteeship. Mr. Arutiunian 
Cae likewise voiced opposition to the 

rgentine plan, which inter alia he said, provided 
for arbitrary selection of local representatives by 
the commissioner. Messrs. Cooper (Liberia) and 
Hood (Australia), on October 26, were likewise 
critical. Mr. Hood particularly felt that the 
Argentine proposal was unworkable and unsatis- 
factory, although he thought that the amended 
joint compromise ne gee for federation con- 
tained more difficulties than it sought to solve. 
Mr. Hood again endorsed his proposal for a study 
and inquiry and was suppo by Mr. Bauer 
(Guatemala). 

After Sir B. N. Rau had again defended the 
joint compromise proposal as amended, Mr. 
Aklilou, although appreciative of the efforts of the 
five co-sponsors, said that the proposal would be 
difficult to accept it in its present form. He said 
that it was well-known that Eritrea was unable to 
lead an independent economic life. Under the 
proposed joint a Eritrea with a popula- 
tion one-fourteenth that of Ethiopia would be 
placed on an equal political footing; yet Ethiopia 
would have to assume a very heavy economic and 
financial burden with no economic means granted 
under the proposal for fulfilling her obligations. 
Ethiopia would have to take over the task of meet- 
ing the annual Eritrean deficit, but, under the pro- 
posed federation, as he understood it, Ethiopia 
would be unable to unify the customs or tax systems 
of the two territories. She would have to pay for 
the upkeep of the port of Massawa, already de- 
pendent on Ethiopian trade but without a share in 
the port receipts. Ethiopia, under the federation, 
would be unable to use in Eritrea the many 
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Eritreans at present in the Ethopian Govern- 
mental and police services. If the proposal were 
modified to include local autonomy for Eritrea 
and a special regime for Massawa, Ethiopia, he 
said, might then be ar accept it. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Ross (U.S.) introduced 
an amendment to the Guatemalan proposal to 
set up a commission of investigation? Mr. Ross 
noted that the debate in the Subcommittee 
had convinced his delegation that the original 
United States resolution was the best and that no 
substantive proposal on Eritrea was likely to get 
the age two-thirds majority of the General 
Assembly. He added that the provision for In- 
terim Committee examination of the Special Com- 
mission’s report was to give an opportunity for 
the United Nations members to review the com- 
mission’s proposals prior to the fifth session df the 
General Assembly. Mr. Santa Cruz (Chile) sup- 
ported Mr. Ross. But Mr. Arutiunian strongly 
objected to what he described as a “parliamenta 
guillotine” of his proposal for Eritrean independ- 
ence. He sasleted on a prior vote on his text and 
objected to any postponement of substantive action 
on Eritrea when a decision was in the making for 
Libya and Somaliland. By a vote of 15 in favor, 
3 against, and 3 abstentions, the Subcommittee 
adopted a Chilean motion to deal first with the 
proposal of establishing a United Nations com- 
mission of investigation. It was agreed before 
adjournment that the sponsors and other inter- 
ested members would attempt to draft a composite 
text, which would include a Chilean revision con- 
densing the detailed terms of reference of the 
commission proposed in the United States amend- 
ment. 

At its meeting on October 27, the Subcommit- 
tee, after protracted debate, adopted by a vote of 
15 in favor, 3 against, with 2 abstentions, one mem- 
ber being absent * a Guatemalan-Australian draft 
creating a five-member commission with instruc- 
tions: 


“to ascertain more fully the wishes and the best 
means of promoting the welfare of the inhabitants 
of Eritrea, to examine the question of the disposal 
of Eritrea, and to prepare a report for the General 
Assembly together with such proposal or proposals 
as it may deem appropriate for the solution of the 
problem of Eritrea.” 


This text included a United States amendment— 
approved earlier by a vote of 10 in favor, 4 against, 
6 abstentions, one member being absent—instruct- 
ing the Interim Committee to consider the Com- 
mission’s report and proposals and to report with 
its conclusions to the fifth General Assembly ses- 
sion.> Mr. Jooste (South Africa) stated that it 
was his understanding that the Commission in 
ascertaining all the relevant facts on Eritrea 
should make a particular study of the viability of 
the area. The representatives of Australia and 
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Guatemala agreed that this interpretation was 
correct. 

Before the vote on the resolution as amended, 
Mr. Aklilou declared that his delegation would not 
support the proposal for it did not constitute a 
positive solution to the question of Eritrea nor 
did it satisfy Ethiopian claims. The proposal 
merely delayed a al solution for 1 year. 
Ethiopia, he said, was not afraid of a commission 
being sent to Eritrea or of a plebiscite being car- 
ried out in that territory. The results obtained 
by either of these means, he said, would only verify 
the well-known fact that the majority of the people 
of Eritrea, particularly the eastern part of that 
territory, desired only to be united with Ethiopia. 

At the Subcommittee’s morning meeting on Oc- 
tober 28, it was decided by 12 votes to 1, with 8 
abstentions, to refer to the First Committee the 
decision as to the composition of the commission. 
Amendments to the draft resolution were adopted 
changing the date by which the commission was to 
communicate its report to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations from May 15 to June i5, 
1950, and directing the commission to assemble 
“as soon as possible”. 

Mr. Arutiunian, supported by Mr. Houdek 
(Czechoslovakia) then insisted that a vote be taken 
on his proposal for Eritrean independence, recall- 
ing the Chairman’s assurance on this point. Mr. 
Clutton, after moving that no vote should be taken 
on the U.S.S.R. text or any other substantive 
resolution, pointed out that it would be somewhat 
ridiculous to vote on a substantive solution on 
Eritrea after a request for further information 
had already been approved by the Subcommittee 
in recommending the setting up of a commission to 
inquire into the facts. Mr. Arutiunian, supported 
by Mr. Boratynsky (Poland) called for fair play 
and reminded the Chairman of the assurances he 
gave that a vote would be taken on the Soviet 
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proposal. After a warm exchange between Mr. 
Arutiunian and Mr. Couve de Murville, the meet- 
ing adjourned without a vote being taken on the 
Soviet proposal. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session, Mr. 
Clutton withdrew his motion that no vote be taken 
on the U.S.S.R. proposal. The Subcommittee un- 
der pressure from Mr. Arutiunian, and after vari- 
ous explanations of the way in which the members 
of the Subcommittee would vote on the Soviet pro- 
posal, then defeated it by a vote of 4 in favor, 14 
against, with 3 abstentions.* In view of the adop- 
tion of the Australian-Guatemalan draft resolu- 
tion, the other delegations concerned did not ask 
for a vote upon their proposals but reserved their 
right to submit them at a later stage. 

After 3 weeks of deliberation, Subcommittee 17 
on November 1 concluded the task assigned to it by 
Committee 1. By a vote of 10 in favor, 9 against, 
with 2 abstentions,” the Subcommittee decided to 
submit its decisions to the First Committee in the 
form of one resolution with three parts relating 
respectively to Libya, Somaliland, and Eritrea. 
Mr. Arce had proposed the submission of one 
omnibus draft, basing his proposal on the proposi- 
tion that the Subcommittee had been asked to de- 
cide on the whole question of partition, all of 
which were linked. Mr. Jessup maintained that a 
separate examination of each colony had been 
made, thus separate drafts would be better. Fawzi 
Bey (Egypt), Mr. Kaufmann (Denmark), Sir 
Zafrullah Kahn (Pakistan) had argued for sep- 
arate drafts. Mr. Arutiunian had supported Mr. 
Arce as had Mr. Fausto Soto (Chile) and Mr. 
Couve de Murville. 

The Subcommittee, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Jessup agreed not to take a vote on the resolution 
on the Italian colonies as a whole. The text of 
this single resolution relating to Libya, Somali- 
land, and Eritrea was contained in the rappor- 
teur’s report.*® 


EpiTor’s Nore: The second part of this article, together 
with appendixes, will appear in the next issue. 
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1For a review of the diplomatic background of the 
problem of the former Italian colonies and for a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the third session of the 
General Assembly (April-May 1949) on this question, see: 
The Problem of the Former Italian Colonies at the Third 
Session of the General Assembly, by David W. Wainhouse 
and Philip A. Mangano; BULLETIN of Sept. 12, 1949, p. 363. 
The annexes, referred to throughout the article, will 
appear in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 

U.N. doc. A/PV 222. 

* Ibid. 

‘U.N. doc. A/PV 223. 

°U.N. doc. A/PV 225. 

* Ibid. 

"U.N. docs. A/PV 226, and 228. 

*U.N. doc. A/PV 227. 

* Ibid. 

” Tbid. 

47 U.N. doc. A/PV 228. 

* Cyrenaica and Tripolitania are the two parts of Libya 
which have remained under British administration since 
the war ; the third part, the Fezzan, has been under French 
administration. 

* U.N. doc, A/PV 229. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.278. The Chairman simply re- 
ferred to the Committee I decision at the preceding spring 
session which granted Italy’s representative the oppor- 
tunity to sit, without vote, with the Committee during its 
consideration of the problem for the purpose of answering 
questions, providing assistance, and making statements. 
The text of the Committee’s original decision of Apr. 6, 
1949, on this point is found in U.N. doc. A/C.1/431. 

* U.N. does. A/C.1/SR.279 and A/C.1/488. 

* Mr. MecNeil’s reference at this point probably was to 
the action, in September of his Government’s granting to 
the Emir of Cyrenaica “full powers over all internal 
Cyrenaican affairs’ within the limits referred to and 
without prejudice to the questions of Libyan unity. 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/SR.278. 

* Ibid. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 279. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 281. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/487. The Soviet proposals for Eritrea 
and Somaliland were markedly similar to the proposals 
made for these territories by the U.S.S.R. at the spring 
session, except that in each case the U.S.S.R. now pro- 
posed 5 instead of 10 years of trusteeship prior to 
independence. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.278. 

* Count Sforza began by vigorously protesting Italy's 
continuing expulsion from membership in the United Na- 
tions as a result of the Soviet position in the Security 
Council that Italy’s admission was dependent on the 
admission of certain countries sponsored by the U.S.S.R. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.279, and Italian delegation press 
release of Oct. 1, 1949. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 279. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 280. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 278. 

*In that connection, he mentioned Egypt’s request at 
the third session of the General Assembly for the Sollum 
plateau, the oasis of Dgaghboub, the two oases of Arknoh 
and Oweinat, and the Sarra Wells. 

*On such boundary commissions, according to the 
Egyptian suggestion, there would be a member represent- 
ing the administering power, the adjacent country and a 
neutral chairman. U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 282. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.285. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.282. 

* Ibid. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.281. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.285. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.282. 

* Ibid. 
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* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.283. 

* Ibid. 

*” U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 279. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.280. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.286. 

“ Tbid., and U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.290. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.288. 

“U.N. does. A/C.1/SR.288 and 290. The Iraqi and Egyp- 
tian representatives reacted strongly to what they re- 
garded as a suggestion by Mr. Perlzweig that Arab lands 
did not render adequate protection to religious minorities. 
They blamed the difficulties of Tripolitanian Jews on the 
interference of political Zionism. 

“U.N. docs. A/C.1/SR. 286 and 290. 

“U.N. docs. A/C.1/SR. 288 and 290. Mr. McNeil (U.K.) 
informed the Committee of temporary steps which the 
British administration had had to take as a result of 
incidents in Mogadishu on October 5 when demonstrators 
had defied the forces of public order. He denied that 
the Somali Youth League or any other organization had 
been “banned” though certain temporary restrictive steps 
had been taken to maintain order. 

“The Moslem League, the Liberal-Progressive Party, 
the New Eritrea Pro-Italia Party, the War Veterans As- 
sociation, the Italo-Eritrean Association, the Nationalist 
Party, the Independent Eritrea Party, and the Associa- 
tion of Eritrean Intellectuals. Except for the first two 
listed, these parties were in fact small splinter groups 
with little influence. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.287. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.288. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.289. 

= Ibid. 

20. N. docs. A/C.1/SR. 291 and A/C.1/SR. 492. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.291. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/487; presented on Sept. 30, 1949. 
The full text is given in annex 1. 

* U.N. doc A/C.1/489. The Iraq draft was introduced 
on October 3. See annex 2. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/490. See annex 3. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/491, presented on October 4. See 
annex 4. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/497. See annex 5. 

Of. the similar provision in the resolution approved 
by Committee I at the spring session of 1949, U.N. doc. 
A/C.1/476. See Butietin, Sept. 12, 1949, p. 390. The 
United States draft of Oct. 10, 1949 also provided that 
Ethiopia should consult with the Interim Committee (Lit- 
tle Assembly) in the preparation of the municipal charters 
which would finally be subject to the General Assembly’s 
approval. 

© U.N. doc. A/C.1/499. See annex 6. 

* Pakistan proposed that a Council for Eritrea consist 
of representatives of: Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Italy, 
Pakistan, United Kingdom, United States, and three repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants. 

@ Representatives on Subcommittee 17 were: Mr. Arce 
(Argentina), Mr. Hood, Rapporteur (Australia), Mr. 
Muniz (Brazil), Mr. Santa Cruz (Chile), Mr. Tsune-Chi 
Yu (China), Mr. Houdek (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Jensen 
(Denmark), Fawzi Bey (Egypt), Mr. Aklilou (Ethiopia), 
Mr. Couve de Murville (France), Mr. Bauer (Guatemala), 
Sir B. N. Rau (India), Mr. Jamali (Iraq), Mr. Cooper 
(Liberia), Mr. Padilla Nervo, Chairman (Mexico), Sir 
Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan), Mr. Katz-Suchy (Poland), 
Mr. Jooste (Union of South Africa), Mr. Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.), Mr. Clutton (U.K.), Mr. Jessup (U.S.). No 
formal minutes were kept of the Subcommittee’s meetings. 

® For: Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iraq, Poland, 
U.S.8.R. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, France, 
Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Abstentions: China, Denmark, Guatemala, India, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Pakistan. 
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“For: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, 
— Mexico, Pakistan, Union of South Africa, U.K., 

Against: Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

© For: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico. 
Pakistan, Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Against: None. 

Abstentions: Australia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

““The First Committee recommends that a United Na- 
tions high commissioner be appointed by the General 
Assembly for the purpose of assisting the peoples of Libya 
in the formulation of a constitution and the establishment 
of a government.” In the fulfillment of this task, the high 
commissioner shall be assisted by an advisory council con- 
sisting of representatives of France, Italy, Egypt, Pakis- 
tan, U.K., U.S., and three representatives of the local popu- 
lation, one from Cyrenaica, one from Tripolitania, and one 
from the F'ezzan. 

“ For: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, 
Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Union of South Africa, U.K., 
U.S. 

Against: None. 

* Abstentions: Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

For: Australia, Chile, China, Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
France, Guatemala, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Union 
of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Against: Poland. 

Abstentions: Argentina, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R. 

Absent: India. 

“For: Argentina, Brazil, China, Chile, Egypt, France, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Pakistan, U. S. 

Against: Australia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ethiopia, 
Iraq, Liberia, Poland, Union of South Africa, U.K., 
U.S.S.R. 

Abstention: India. 

An Argentine request for a recount did not obtain the 
necessary two-thirds vote, 12 in favor to 9 against. 

"For: Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, 
France, Liberia, Pakistan, Union of South Africa, U.K., 
U.S. 

Abstentions: Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
India, Iraq, Mexico. 

" For: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, France, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Union of South Africa, U.S. 

Against: Iraq. 

Abstentions: Australia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Liberia, Pakistan, Poland, U.S.S.R. 
. _ Australia, Denmark, Iraq, Union of South Africa, 

Against: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, France, Guatemala, India, Mexico, Poland, 
Parkistan, U.S., U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions: Ethiopia, Liberia. 

"For: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, France, 
India, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Parkistan, U.S. 

Against: Australia, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, Poland, 
Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions: Denmark, Ethiopia, U.K. 

™ On Oct. 20, when Subcommittee 17 was considering 
the draft resolution on Libya submitted by the drafting 
group, Mr. Couve de Murville (France) called attention 
to the provision of the draft which provided that the U.N. 
commissioner in the discharge of his functions “shall con- 
sult and seek” the advice of the members of his council. 
He suggested the replacement of “seek” by “be guided by.” 
Fawzi Bey (Egypt) agreed with this suggestion. Mr. 
Santa Cruz (Chile) noted a contradiction in this proposal. 
The council in an earlier paragraph was to “aid and ad- 
vise” the commissioner; yet the suggested change would 
mean that he was forced to follow the will of the council. 
Fawzi Bey replied that “to be guided by” did not mean 
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that the commissioner was to be governed by the council, 
but the language was stronger than “to be aided by” sug- 
gested in the earlier paragraph. On the final reading of 
this part of the resolution, the Subcommittee agreed to 
the French suggestion. 

® For: Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Against: Brazil, Chile, China, France, Liberia, Pakistan, 
Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Abstentions: Argentina, Australia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, India, Iraq, Mexico. 

Absent: Guatemala. 

For: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, France, 
India, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, U.S. 

Against : Czechoslovakia, Poland, Union of South Africa, 
U.S.S.R. 

Absent: Guatemala. 

Abstentions: Australia, Denmark, Ethiopia, U.K. 

"™ For: Brazil, Chile, China, France, Guatemala, U.S. 

Against: Argentina, Iraq, Pakistan. 

Abstentions: Australia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Liberia, Mexico, Poland, Union of 
South Africa, U.K., U.S.S.R. 

"* For: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
France, Guatemala, India, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, 
U.S. 

Against: None. 

Abstentions: Australia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Iraq, 
Poland, Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S.S.R. 

” For: China, Liberia, Pakistan. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, India, Mexico, Union of South Africa, U.S. 

Abstentions: Chile, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, Iraq, Poland, U.K., U.S.S.R. 

” For: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, France, India, 
Iraq, Mexico, Pakistan, Union of South Africa, U.S. 

Against: China, Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions: Australia, Ethiopia, Denmark, Guatemala, 
Liberia, U.K. 

* For: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, France, 
Guatemala, India, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, U.S. 

Against: Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S8.S.R. 

Abstentions: Australia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Union of 
South Africa, U.K. 

® For: Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Iraq, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Against: Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Denmark, 
France, Liberia, Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Abstentions: Argentina, Ethiopia, Guatemala, India, 
Mexico, Pakistan. 

8 For: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Against: None. 

Abstentions: Australia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.8.R. 

“ For: Argentina, Egypt, Iraq, Pakistan. 

Against: Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, Mexico, Poland, 
Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S., U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions: Denmark, India, Liberia. 

% For: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, Iraq, Liberia, 
Mexico, Pakistan, U.K., U.S. 

Against: Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Abstention: Union of South Africa. 

Absent: India. 

* The Subcommittee agreed not to incorporate the rec- 
ommendation regarding the selection of a U.N. commis- 
sioner in the draft resolution dealing with the disposal of 
Libya but to present it as a separate resolution. 

The rapporteur’s report of Subcommittee 17 to the 
First Committee (A/C.1/522, Nov. 1, 1949), page 8 contains 
the following: “the Subcommittee had no specific recom- 
mendations to offer with respect to this question but it 
was the sense of the Subcommittee that the question of 
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economic and financial provisions for Libya should be 
considered and decided upon at the next regular session 
of the General Assembly when reports on the subject would 
have been received from the Administering Powers and 
possibly from the Commissioner and his Council, The 
representative of the U.K. wishes that mention be made 
in the report of his right to raise the matter again before 
the First Committee.” 

* For: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, Iraq, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Against: U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions: Czechoslovakia, Liberia, Poland. 

Absent: India. 

* See Annex 7. 

See Annex 8. 

"See Annex 9. 

* For: Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Iraq, Liberia, Pak- 
istan, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, France, Guatemala, Union of South Africa, U.K., 
U.S. 

Abstentions: Ethiopia, Mexico. 

* For: Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, France, Guatemala, Union of South Africa, U.K., 
US. 

* For: Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, France, Guatemala, Union of South Africa, U.K., 
U.S. 

Abstention: U.S.S.R. 

* For: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Denmark, Guatemala, Irag, Mexico, 
Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Against: Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions: France, India, Pakistan. 

* For: Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, 
Liberia, Pakistan, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Denmark, France, Guatemala, Mexico, Union of South 
Africa, U.K., U.S. 

” For: Egypt, Iraq, Liberia, Pakistan. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, France, Guatemala, Mexico, Union of South Africa, 
U.K., U.S. 

Abstentions: Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, India, Poland, 
U.S.S.R. 

* For: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, France, Guatemala, Mexico, Union of South Africa, 
U.K., U.S. 

Against: Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iraq, Liberia, 
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Pakistan, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Abstention: India. 

® For: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, 
Hgypt, France, Guatemala, Iraq, Mexico, Pakistan, Union 
of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Against: None. 

Abstentions: Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, India, Liberia, 
Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Absent: China. 

For: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, Mexico, U.K., U.S. 

Against: None. 

Abstentions: Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Liberia, Pakis- 
tan, Poland, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R. 

Absent: China. 

7 When the Subcommittee on Nov. 1 returned to the 
question of an international commission to delimit the 
boundaries between Italian Somaliland and Ethiopia, Mr. 
Medhen (Ethiopia) restated his Government’s opposition 
to the U.S. and Pakistan proposals. In view of the state- 
ment by Mr. Medhen, Mr. Jessup (U.S.) withdrew the U.S. 
proposal. Colonel Rahim (Pakistan) likewise withdrew 
the Pakistan proposal and suggested the inclusion of a 
statement in the report of rapporteur to the effect that 
the delimitation question could be taken up after a setle- 
ment of the Eritrean question had been reached. 

* See annexes 1, 5, 6, and 10-21. 

*See annex 10. 

*See annex 12. 

* See annex 11. 

7 See annex 14. 

* See annex 15. 

*See annex 13. 

See annex 16 for amended proposal. 

4 See annex 17. 

* See annex 18. 

*% See annex 19. 

“ For: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, Parkistan, 
Union of South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Against: Czechoslovakia, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Abstentions: Ethiopia, Liberia. 

Absent: India. 

* See annex 21. 

* For: Czechoslovakia, Pakistan, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Liberia, Mexico, Union of 
South Africa, U.K., U.S. 

Abstentions: Guatemala, India, Iraq. 

" For: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Guatemala, Mexico, Poland, U.S.S.R. 

Against: Australia, Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, 
Iraq, Liberia, Pakistan, U.S. 

Abstentions: Union of South Africa, U.K. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/522. 
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Factors in Economic Relations With Argentina 


[Released to the press May 17] 


In relation to the announcement made today 
by the Export-Import Bank of a credit to assist 
in the liquidation of commercial arrears owed b 
Argentine interests, the Department of State calls 
attention to certain factors in connection with the 
general economic relations between the United 
States and Argentina. 

A basic element in the over-all framework of 
United States foreign relations is the inter-Ameri- 
can system. The association of 21 sovereign, 
juridically equal nations, whose recognition of 
their identity of interest developed through gen- 
erations of loyal effort and confirmed in the power- 
ful instrument of the Organization of American 
States, has come to be acknowledged by the world 
as a unique achievement in the evolution of inter- 
national relations. To preserve and strengthen 
this structure is one of the most important tasks of 
the Department of State. 

That task has multiple aspects, an important one 
of which is maintaining healthy trade relations. 
History testifies to the fact that it is not by formal 
alliances or the broad strokes of diplomacy alone 
but to a far greater extent by the continuous free 
exchange of people and ideas and goods that na- 
tions themselves forge the bonds of friendship and 
respect that give substance to acts of state. 

It is in this context that the Department regards 
the announcement of the Export-Import Bank. 
The credits referred to should be envisaged as an 
important step in the progress toward the res- 
toration of normal commercial and financial rela- 
tions between the United States and the Argentine 
Republic. It marks the end of a preliminary 
period of effort by both Governments for the 
solution of problems and it opens the way for 
carrying forward the process of normalization by 
further cooperative action. There are still very 
great problems ahead of the two countries, and it 
would be misleading to minimize their seriousness. 
Both Governments desire not only to continue but 
more especially to strengthen and expand long- 
standing ties which had been subjected to great 
stress during the war and the postwar period. 

Prior to the depression of the early 30’s, Argen- 
tina was an important customer for United States 
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export commodities but did not in return market 
many Argentine products in thiscountry. Argen- 
tina customarily balanced its accounts with the 
United States by converting into dollars the cur- 
rencies of the European countries where its agri- 
cultural commodities found large markets. By 
means of this foreign exchange, Argentina covered 
its deficit position with the United States. Today, 
the inability to do that is aggravated by the fact 
that the United States is not now an outlet for 
certain Argentine products, such as flaxseed, which 
once were sold here. 

Two significant factors make it impossible for 
Argentina to engage in the accustomed type of 
transaction and, at the same time, clog the normal 
channels of trade between the United States and 
Argentina. These are: (1) The nonconverti- 
bility of European currencies, which prevents Ar- 
gentina from paying for American products by 
converting currencies such as pound sterling or 
French francs; and (2) the decrease that has 
taken place in Argentina’s export surpluses of 
agricultural products which limits its capacity to 
purchase goods and equipment abroad. 

Argentina’s most urgent need in order to restore 
production is for heavy agricultural machinery, 
the primary source of which is the United States. 

For a time, after the termination of the last 
world war, Argentina hoped that the world would 
find a way to make European currencies converti- 
ble and that, in addition, large-scale purchases by 
ECA countries would provide additional sources 
of dollars. Such large-scale purchases did not ma- 
terialize, owing largely to unexpected surpluses in 
the United States of certain agricultural commod- 
ities. Most European countries, notably the 
United Kingdom, found it impossible to permit 
convertibility of their exchange. At the time when 
these circumstances came to a head, United 
States exporters and investors were owed more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars by Argentine 
interests which could not be met. Argentina sus- 
pended foreign exchange payments in April 1948. 

Beginning in May 1949, Argentina began al- 
locating a proportion (since August 1949, 30 per- 
cent) of its dollar exchange receipts to the syste- 
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matic liquidation of its commercial arrears. At 
the same time, it was decided to create a Joint 
Committee to study ways and means of increasing 
Argentine dollar earnings. Plans for this com- 
mittee had their first fruition in the meetings of 
the Joint Argentine-United States Committee on 
Commercial Studies, which took place at Washing- 
ton from September through December 1949. 
More recently, the visit to the United States of 
Dr. Ramon A. Cereijo, President of the National 
Economic Council of Argentina, has resulted in 
the implementation of many of the recommenda- 
tions of that Joint Committee. 

Also, in 1949, a 3-year agricultural recovery pro- 
gram was inaugurated. 

Thus, within the last year steps were taken by 
Argentina, partly in collaboration with the United 
States, to solve two of its principal problems—the 
need to balance its trade with the United States, 
preferably at a higher level than was permitted by 
the minimum quantities of goods being sold to the 
United States, and the need to increase its earn- 
ings in Europe so that goods not obtainable from 
the United States could be obtained from the 
Continent. 

It should be noted that, during the last 3 
months, Argentina and the United States have 
taken important steps to improve the climate for 
private investment in Argentina. The Argentine 
Government has shown its good faith in this pro- 
gram by settling several specific situations involv- 
ing United States business concerns which had been 
impeding normal commercial relations between the 
United States and Argentina for some time. 
These include problems affecting United States 
petroleum companies, airlines, packing houses, and 
motion picture producers. Settlements of other 
important problems are under discussion. Trea- 
ties regarding investment and double taxation are 
being considered. 

Restoration of Argentine-United States com- 
mercial and financial relations to a more normal 
situation required a more rapid liquidation of the 
commercial arrears than Argentina was able to ac- 
complish through its 30 percent allocation of dollar 
earnings and also required a definite plan with re- 
spect to settlement of arrears on account of earn- 
ings, interests, profits, and royalties. The credit 
line of 125 million dollars which has just been 
announced by the Export-Import Bank is for the 
purpose of resolving the first of the above-men- 
tioned objectives. 

The second objective, that with respect to finan- 
cial arrears, is provided for in the understandings 
between representatives of the Export-Import 
Bank and Argentina under which the latter will 
exert efforts to work out, within Argentina’s pos- 
sibilities, a mutually satisfactory settlement of 
financial arrears. 

On a long-term basis, the extension of these 
credits should be looked upon as an indivisible part 
of the foundation of a new era of economic collabo- 
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ration between the two countries. This foundation 
has been in the process of being constructed grad- 
ually over a period of more than a year through 
such steps as (a) the systematic reduction in Ar- 
gentina’s commercial arrears commencing May 
1949 in conjunction with an austerity program 
with respect to imports into Argentina; (b) the 
efforts of the Joint Committee on Commercial 
Studies and the implementation of many of their 
recommendations with respect to returning trade 
to normal commercial channels; and (c) the steps 
which have been recently taken by the Argentine 
Government to improve the climate with respect 
to private foreign investment in Argentina. 

The Department of State expects that, in the 
long run, the preliminary steps which have thus 
poe, Ir taken will form the basis for further prog- 
ress in the mutual interest of both countries. The 
Department also feels that these developments will 
contribute to the furtherance of inter-American 
solidarity which, as noted above, is one of the 
important objectives of United States foreign pol- 
icy. Healthy economic relations between the 
United States and Argentina and an increasingly 
prosperous Argentine economy can redound only 
to the benefit of all of the other countries in the 
hemisphere. 

Furthermore, it is a basic objective of United 
States foreign policy to further multilateral trade 
throughout the world. Argentina has been and 
will be in the future an important supplier to Eu- 
rope and can thus contribute, as she did before the 
war, to healthy international trade. Among other 
things, it is to be hoped that through increasing 
trade between Argentina and Europe, an impor- 
tant step can thus be made toward the solution 
of the very grave problem of the so-called “dollar 


gap. 


Visits of English, Indonesian 
and Lebanese Officials 


Mrs. Joy Wright, deputy head of the American 
section of the Information Policy Department of 
the British Foreign Office has arrived in the United 
States to begin a 3-month visit. 

Dr. Sarwono Prawihardjo, gynecologist, obste- 
trician, and member of the medical faculty of the 
University of Indonesia, has arrived in the United 
States to spend several weeks conferring with col- 
leagues in his field. 

Nicola M. Khayr, chief of the Labor Branch 
within the Lebanese Ministry of National Econ- 
omy has arrived in the United States to begin a 
3-month visit. 

These visits have been made possible through 
grants-in-aid awarded by the Department of State 
under the program for the exchange of persons. 
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A Policy for Peace Insurance 


by John Foster Dulles 
Consultant to the Secretary 


During the war, the true nature of Soviet com- 
munism was obscured as a matter of military ex- 
pediency. After the war, we needed a refresher 
course in adult education. We have had that. 
Now, the risk is that what we have learned will 
merely produce emotional repugnance. 

Healthy people, who live comfortably, often 
react that way to festering social ills. They do not 
want the ugly aspects of life to intrude upon the 

leasant tenor of their ways. So, they practice 
isolation and nonrecognition. That policy never 
works. Ills and evils have the annoying habit of 
not letting you alone merely because you cut them 
off your visiting list. Sooner or later you have to 
recognize the evil, grapple with it, dispute its sway, 
and redeem its conquests. 

The United States has taken some steps in that 
direction. Our Chairman inaugurated a great pro- 
gram that indelibly bears his name. But, we are 
not doing enough. We need only look around the 
world to see that. Soviet communism has won 

reat victories, and it holds the initiative. There 
is no petty cause for that—the cause is basic. 
Soviet communism is in deadly earnest, whereas 
the so-called “free world” is lackadaisical. Look 
for a moment at the contrast. 


Soviet Tactics 


In the Soviet Union, the governing group have 
a fanatical belief and a sense of mission in the 
world. Throughout the expanding area of their 
control, their will dominates the minds and spirits 
of the people. They have now equipped the Iron 
Curtain with radio jammers so as to exclude even 
sound waves from without. 

From behind this consolidated position, they 
conduct a powerful propaganda against the outer 
world. It is brilliantly composed, and it pounds 
out incessantly the captivating refrain of peace 
and social security. 


*An address made at International House, New York 
City, on May 16, 1950, and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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To capitalize on the softening up which results 
from this propaganda, they maintain throughout 
the world an underground force, trained in the 
arts of sabotage and civil war. 

In order to provide a frightening back drop, 
they dedicate chest 40 percent of their economic 
production, industrial and agricultural, to mili- 
tary purposes and to expanding further the 
military potential. Consumer wants get little 
recognition. 

There is conscription, a standing army esti- 
mated at 4 million, a slave labor force estimated 
at 15 million, and extensive use of female labor, 
even in heavy er 

Political power is highly centralized, and be- 
tween the Soviet Union and its allies in Europe 
and in Asia, there is close unity in military, 
economic, and propaganda efforts. 

That is one side of the world picture. Now, 
let us look at ourselves. 


The American Attitude 


Our people no longer feel the old sense of mis- 
sion and of destiny in the world. We have no 
clear and convincing message to carry to others. 

Our economy caters almost wholly to consu- 
mers’ wants. Of two key commodities, steel and 
aluminum, less than two percent of steel and less 
than nine percent of aluminum go for military 
purposes. 

Our political authority reflects normal peace- 
time procedures with a division of responsibility 
as between the branches of Congress and its com- 
mittees and the Executive and its different depart- 
ments so that there are extravagant wastes of 
top-level time, unconscionable delays, and often 
contradictory, puny, or negative results. 

We have little effective coordination with our 
allies. It is painfully difficult to get unified action 
that is timely. Secretary Acheson, Mr. Bevin, 
and Mr. Schuman, at London now, are struggling 
with that problem. 
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I realize full well that dictatorships always 
appear to be stronger than they are. Their ex- 
terior may glitter, when within they are full of 
rottenness. Also, free societies are often stronger 
than they appear. Their defects are like oil slicks 
that soil the surface of what fundamentally is 
wholesome. Nevertheless, there come times when 
free peoples have to give up some of their easy 
ways in order to survive as against the thrust of 
a despotism that is fanatically led, strongly or- 
ganized, and possessed of vast human and material 
resources. eee) 

Usually, free societies shift over the disciplined 
action only under the compulsions of armed at- 
tack. If that kind of attack were to come now, we 
would, of course, respond with quick transition. 

Our eyes would be opened to the precious value 
of political and social practices that reflect a re- 
ligious view of the nature of man. We would 
become eloquent in their defense and would find a 
message of freedom and a way to carry it to the 
captive peoples. 

Our political confusions would be brought to 
an end through the establishment, under the Presi- 
dent, of a nonpartisan group possessed of war 
powers to act decisively. 

Political smearing would be called off as Ameri- 
cans would see the need of standing united lest 
they fall divided. 

ur economy would quickly be shifted from its 
fabulous production of sports cars, radios, tele- 
vision sets, and gadgets to meeting more serious 
needs. Civilian consumers would tighten their 
belts. 

With our allies, we would quickly establish a 
military and economic supreme command which 
would unite and use our resources for the common 
cause. 

All of these things would happen, and happen 
instantly, if there were shooting war. But, if none 
of these things are going to happen unless there is 
a shooting war, then, I fear, we shall have waited 
too long. This cold war is a serious business. By 
it, Soviet communism is rapidly advancing its pro- 
gram of encirclement and building up its man- 
power, natural resources, and military and indus- 
trial power so that, in the end, we may be subject 
to easy conquest by open war. 


Peace Insurance 


There is no reason why we should drift down 
this channel that Soviet communism fashions for 
our doom. The material strength of the free world 
is still much greater than that of the Communist 
world, and, because the free world is a world of 
diversity, it is capable of a richness and vigor of 
ideas unmatchable by any totalitarian society that 
operates under cold compulsions. If, as Secretary 
Acheson recently put it, we would “mobilize the 
moral and material strength of the free world,” 
then we could peacefully check the Communist 
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offensive ; we could give hope to the captive peoples 
and so increase the internal difficulties within the 

resent areas of Soviet control as to insure the col- 
apse of its already overextended and overrigid 
structure. That is possible. But, it will happen 
only if our people see the need and respond with 
willingness to sacrifice and to exercise self-disci- 
pline. We need a policy of peace insurance with 
three clauses. 

1. At home, we need bipartisanship in foreign 
policy. That does not require a mufiling of con- 
structive debate, but it does require decent re- 
straint. Speaking as a guinea pig in the bipartisan 
experiment, I feel that most Republicans, in and 
out of Congress, are anxious to join with Demo- 
crats to fashion foreign policies that will be both 
adequate and have the stature of national policies. 
I believe the President sincerely desires that re- 
sult. We must get it, for it takes national, as dis- 
tinct from partisan, policies to reassure our friends 
and give pause to the unfriendly. 

2. We need a greater capacity to influence, de- 
cisively, the outcome in many critical areas. That 
may, or may not, call for more money. Ifthe need 
is demonstrated, it should be met. But, more im- 
portant than money is the need to get better results 
out of powers and resources already possessed but 
now diffused between the National Security Coun- 
cil, the Departments of State, Defense, Justice, 
Commerce, Agriculture, the ECA, the National 
Security Resources Board, the Voice of America, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the FBI, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
private committees such as those for Free Europe 
and United Europe, all tegether far too numerous 
even to name here. Instead of a score or more 
boards of strategy, each advising its own agency 
on how it can win the cold war, Sa should be a 
single national planning staff, reporting to a Cabi- 
net Council exercising powers under the President 
in accordance with authority broadly conferred by 
the Congress and allocating responsibility for 
action. 

3. At the international level, there is also need 
for a concerted program whereby the free nations 
will develop the strength and initiative needed to 
keep their freedom. We do not need more inter- 
national committees which are merely new places 
to talk or new hurdles in the path of action. We 
do need, in the military field, a Supreme Allied 
Command. We do need in the economic field, 
greater — The French proposal for combin- 
ing the coal and iron resources of France and 
Germany, under United Nations scrutiny, bril- 
liantly illustrates how boldness can turn danger- 
ous division into reassuring strength. 

But, will we, short of the compulsions of shoot- 
ing war, develop the dedication, exercise the self- 
discipline, and make the efforts that are required 
for the triumph of the free world—efforts which 
to be adequate must creatively disturb comfortably 


(Continued on page 873) 
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The Habana Charter for an International Trade Organization 


SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES 
Chapter VIII 


Chapter VIII (arts. 92-97) sets forth the gen- 
eral procedures for the settlement of differences 
or disputes which may arise between members re- 
garding the interpretation or application of the 
charter. These procedures include consultation 
and arbitration between the members directly con- 
cerned in the difference or dispute, reference to 
the Executive Board, reference to the Conference 
and, finally, reference to the International Court 
of Justice. The process will be as follows: 


Consultation 


Under normal circumstances, if a member feels 
that a benefit which it should be getting from the 
charter is being nullified or impaired by another 
member, it must consult with the other member 
concerned with a view to working out a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. This process of 
consultation may, if the parties agree, include sub- 
mission of the matter to arbitration on agreed 
terms. Consultation and negotiation between the 
parties concerned is of course the normal way that 
countries use to settle most differences that may 
arise between them, and the charter simply insures 
that this normal procedure will ordinarily be re- 
sorted to before a dispute is brought before the 
organization for settlement. 


Reference to Executive Board 


Failing settlement of the difference by direct 
consultation between the parties concerned, the 
matter may be referred to the Executive Board 
(composed of 18 countries). The Board must 
promptly investigate the matter and decide 
whether there is in fact the nullification of im- 
pairment of a benefit as claimed. In such inves- 
tigation, the Board is authorized to consult such 
other intergovernmental organizations (e.g. 
United Nations, International Monetary Fund, 
Food and Agriculture Organization) as may be 
appropriate. 


Eprtor’s Note: This summary is the fifth in a series. 
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Having decided whether the nullification or im- 
pairment in fact exists, the Board may deal with 
the matter in one or more of the following ways: 
it may decide that no action is necessary; it may 
recommend further consultation between the 
parties; it may recommend the submission of the 
matter to arbitration on agreed terms; if the 
matter involves a violation of an obligation under 
the charter, the Board may request the member 
to conform to the charter; if the matter does not 
involve a direct violation, the Board may make 
whatever recommendation is appropriate to a sat- 
isfactory adjustment. 

Finally, and most important of all, if the Board 
considers that effective relief is not likely to be 
obtained promptly through other means, it is au- 
thorized, subject to appeal to the Conference with- 
in 30 days, to release the “complaining” member 
(or other members affected) from their obliga- 
tions or grants of concessions under the charter to 
the “offending” member. Such a release may be 
given only to the extent and upon such conditions 
as are appropriate and compensatory in the light 
of the Ane t which has been nullified or im- 
paired, that is to say, the Board is not given the 
power to take punitive, but only compensatory, 
action. Thus, if country A, for example, con- 
tinues to impose a transit duty on products going 
through its territory to country B, in violation 
of article 33, and failing effective relief to country 
B by other means, the Executive Board could 
release country B from its obligation, under a 
trade agreement entered into under article 17, to 
accord certain tariff concessions to country A; the 
release from the tariff concessions to be compensa- 
tory for (i.e., equivalent to) the damage caused 
country B by A’s failure to live up to its obliga- 
tion not to impose a transit duty. 


Reference to Conference 


Decisions of the Executive Board may, within 
30 days, be appealed to the Conference (composed 
of all members of the Ito) which can confirm, 
modify or reverse the Board’s decision. The Con- 
ference is directed to follow the same procedures 
as the Board in dealing with a dispute and is, 
likewise, authorized to release members from their 
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obligations or concessions toward the “offending” 
member. In the case of release by the Conference, 
a member which has actually lost the enjoyment 
of concessions or obligations on the part of the 
members released may withdraw from the organi- 
zation on short notice. 


Reference to International Court of Justice 


Provision is made for review of decisions of the 
Conference by the International Court of Justice 


through the advisory opinion technique. The re- 
quest to the Court tor an advisory opinion must 
be made by the organization if demanded by any 
member whose interests are prejudiced by a deci- 
sion of the Conference, and the organization will 
be bound by the opinion of the Court. Under the 
advisory opinion technique, the facts of the case 
will be determined by the organization but legal 
questions, such as the interpretation of the provi- 
—_ of the charter, will be finally decided by the 
ourt. 


President Transmits U.S.-Canadian Niagara Treaty to Senate 


Tc the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to ratification, I transmit here- 
with a treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Canada concerning uses of the waters of 
the Niagara River, signed at Washington Febru- 
ary 27, 1950, together with a report of the Secre- 
aa of State. 

his treaty is necessary in order to make defi- 
nite and permanent allocations of Niagara River 
water for domestic, scenic, navigation, and power 
purposes. At present, these allocations are gov- 
erned by an obsolete and inadequate set of inter- 
national agreements. 

The new treaty is designed to preserve and en- 
hance the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls and to 
prescribe how much water, consistent with this 
purpose, may be diverted for power purposes in 
the two countries. 

Today, the beauty of the Falls—particularly of 
the Horseshoe Falls on the Canadian side—is im- 
paired by uneven distribution of the waters over 
the crest, and concentrated flows are accelerating 
erosion. The treaty makes positive provision to 
correct this situation by providing for the con- 
struction of works designed to spread the waters 
over the Falls in an unbroken crestline and reduce 
the concentrated flows over parts of the crest. 

The treaty reserves the necessary amounts of 
water for the scenic beauty of the Falls, as well 
as for domestic and sanitary purposes and for 
navigation, and provides that the remaining water 
shall be available for power and shall be divided 
equally between the United States and Canada. 

The flow of water between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario is the greatest potential source of hydro- 
electric power at one location on this continent. 
For many years, some of this water has been used 
to produce hydroelectric power. The Interna- 
tional Boundary Waters Treaty, signed January 
11, 1909, authorized some diversion for power 
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urposes, and exchanges of notes between the 

nited States and Canada, in 1941 and 1948, pro- 
vided for additional temporary diversions to meet 
emergency needs. In all, some 82,000 cubic feet 
of water per second has been authorized to be 
diverted for power purposes, of which 56,000 cubic 
feet is on a permanent basis, and some 1,290,000 
kilowatts of power capacity have been installed 
on both sides of the border. 

For some time, it has been evident that much 
more hydroelectric power can be produced from 
the Niagara River without detriment to naviga- 
tion or to the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls. In 
September 1949, the staff of the Federal Power 
Commission reported that by using the water 
which can properly be made available for power, 
through modern, efficient generating facilities, 
some 1,250,000 kilowatts of net additional power 
capacity can be developed in the United States. 
The Federal Power Commission staff report did 
not, of course, cover in detail the additional ca- 
pacity which might be added on the Canadian 
side, where more water is already being used than 
in the United States. It is evident, however, that 
several hundred thousand kilowatts of additional 
power can also be made available in Canada. 

Thus, the new treaty will permit the develop- 
ment of substantial amounts of low cost power, 
in an area of urgent need, without detriment to 
the scenic beauty of the Falls. I believe, it is a 
fair and wise treaty, which protects all legitimate 
interests, and I recommend its approval by the 
Senate. 

It is clear that the additional power to be pro- 
duced from the Niagara River should be consid- 
ered in relation to other sources of hydroelectric 
power in the northeastern United States, partic- 
ularly the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
which is in the same watershed. 

The St. Lawrence project is urgently needed, of 


(Continued on page 879) 
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GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Supplementary Announcement ' 


U. S. INTENTION TO UNDERTAKE 
TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


[Released to the press May 17] 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements today issued formal notice, supple- 
mentary to the notice published April 14, 1950, 
(dated April 11, 1950)? that the United States in- 
tends to undertake trade-agreement negotiations, 
beginning September 28, 1950, at Torquay, Eng- 
land, with six countries, in addition to the 17 


countries which were named in the notice pub- 
lished by the Committee on April 14. These addi- 
tional countries are: Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, India, Indonesia, Italy, and Sweden. 
Lianeent to the 1 arc notice issued to- 
t 


day is a list, supplementary to the list annexed to 
the notice published on April 14, of articles im- 

orted into the United States on which United 

tates tariff concessions may be considered during 
the forthcoming negotiations. Simultaneously, 
the Recor ea IB Committee for Reciprocity 
Information announced that public hearings on 
the forthcoming negotiations and list of import 
products will open on June 19, 1950. A — 
tions for ens at these hearings will be re- 
ceived by the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion until noon on June 5, 1950, and written briefs 
and statements until noon on June 12, 1950. 

Four of the countries named in the supplemen- 
tary list today—Denmark, the Dominican Re- 
public, Italy, and Sweden—took part in the tariff 
negotiations at Annecy, France, in 1949 for the 
—— of acceding to the General Agreement on 

ariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1947. India participated in the Geneva 
negotiations and became one of the original con- 
tracting parties to the agreement. 

The United States may negotiate initially at 
Torquay with any country named in either the 
list published April 14 or the present supplemen- 
tary notice, regarding ~*~ product on the list 
annexed to either notice. In general, the United 
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States will not consider granting further conces- 
sions at Torquay on items on which it made con- 
cessions at poses 4 There may, however, be 
negotiations regarding a few such items of sub- 
stantial interest to countries with which the United 
States did not negotiate at Annecy. 

At the recent fourth session of the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement, Indonesia 
which had become independent since the close o 
the preceding session, was recognized as having 
become a separate contracting party pursuant to 
article XX VI of the agreement. In the original 
Geneva tariff negotiations in 1947, the United 
States had negotiated with the Customs Union of 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands 

Benelux) certain concessions applicable to United 

tates trade with the Netherlands Indies, and the 
General Agreement has been applicable to the 
Netherlands Indies since the earlier part of 1948. 
Article XX VI provides, among other things, that 
when a territory covered by the agreement ac- 
quires full autonomy in the conduct of its external 
commercial relations and of other matters pro- 
vided for in the Agreement, it shall be deemed to 
be a contracting party upon sponsorship by the 
contracting party having previously had inter- 
national responsibility for such territory. The 
action taken at the fourth session recognized that 
Indonesia would hereafter participate in the Gen- 
eral Agreement as a separate contracting party 
in its own name rather than as a dependent terri- 
tory but that its rights and obligations under the 
agreement respecting control of its foreign trade 
continue unchanged. 

In this connection, section C of the schedule of 
concessions negotiated by the Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands Customs Union (sched- 
ule 11), containing concessions granted with re- 
spect to imports into the Netherlands Indies, was 
recognized as constituting a separate schedule (for 
convenience numbered schedule X XI) of conces- 
sions granted by Indonesia. The United States 
Government will, after consultation with the rep- 
resentatives of the Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Netherlands Customs Union, and of Indonesia, 
prepare a corrigendum to the edition of its sched- 
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ule (schedule XX) which had been annotated to 
show the countries with which the various con- 
cessions therein were initially negotiated (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Schedule XX, 
United States 4 America, Annotated to Show 
Countries With Which Concessions Were Initially 
Negotiated at Geneva in 1947—The Department of 
State) indicating the concessions which were orig- 
inally negotiated with the Customs Union for the 
benefit of that part of the former Netherlands 
Indies now comprising Indonesia and which, 
under the changed situation resulting from the 
action under article XX VI, now have the effect 
of having been initially negotiated with Indonesia. 

If it is later decided to consider specific con- 
cessions on products other than those which have 
appeared on the list published April 14 or the pres- 
ent supplementary list, those products will appear 
on further supplementary lists published here- 
after and will be the subjects of additional supple- 
mentary public re before negotiations on 
them are undertaken. cee ng of a particular 
product on any of these lists does not necessarily 
mean that a concession on that product will be 
made. Recommendations to the President as to 
products on which concessions may be offered in 
the negotiations will not be made until views and 
information of interested persons, received at the 

ublic hearings, have been reviewed and analyzed 

y the interdepartmental trade-agreements organi- 
zation. Actual granting of concessions will de- 
pend, of course, upon the results of the negotiations 
themselves. 

Corn has been listed for ible consideration 
for the purpose of determining whether a conces- 
sion could be made which would facilitate the 
importation of that grain into Puerto Rico from 
nearby and well-established sources of cx pa No 
concession will be considered that would apply to 
corn imported into continental United States. 
Under normal conditions, importation of corn into 
the continental United States is negligible. 

As in the case of the notice published on April 
14, the present supplementary notice by the Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements states that the nego- 
tiations may involve the elimination, reduction, 
or continuation of preferential tariff treatment 
for products of Cuba, with regard to any item on 
either of the published lists which is now the sub- 
ject of such preferential treatment. 

At the public hearings announced today to open 
June 19, the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion will receive views and information regarding 
concessions which may be considered for import 

roducts which appear on the list made public to- 

ay, as well as on tariff or other concessions which 
may be requested from any of the countries named 
in the notice issued today. Persons appearing at 
the hearings announced on April 14 to open May 
24 may, if they wish, give views and information 
on concessions which may be considered on prod- 
ucts appearing on the supplementary list issued 
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today, or on concessions which might be sought 
from countries named in the notice issued today. 
Thus, they may be relieved from having to appear 
at both hearings. 

Copies of the supplementary list of products on 
which concessions may be considered, annexed to 
the notice issued today by the Trade Agreements 
Committee, may be obtained from the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, which has offices in 
the Tariff Commission Building at Washington. 
These lists may be inspected at the field offices of 
the Department of Commerce. Tariff and other 
information regarding dutiable articles appearing 
on the lists is contained in the Summaries of T ari; 
Information prepared by the United States Tari 
Commission in 1948. ese Summaries may be 
inspected at the offices of the Tariff Commission 
at Washington, at the Customs House at New York 
City, at the field offices of the Department of Com- 
merce at most large cities, at the main libraries of 
most large colleges and universities and at the 
public libraries of most large cities. The 39 parts 
of the Summaries, which cover the dutiable items 
in the Tariff Act of 1930, together with a com- 
modity index, are available by purchase from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
A price list for these documents may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, the Tariff 
Commission, or the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce. Individual parts range in price 
from 15 cents to 60 cents each. A complete set 
of the Summaries costs $15.85. Separate 
from the Summaries, for particular commodities, 
may be obtained, on request, from the Tariff Com- 
mission. A compilation entitled United States 
Import Duties (1948) and Supplement II gives 
up-to-date information on existing rates of United 
States duties. It is available by purchase from 
the Superintendent of Documents at $2.00, 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 


I. Trade-Agreement Negotiations with Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, India, Indonesia, Italy, and Sweden, 
which are contracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade or will be such by May 30, 1950; 

II. Supplementary Notice as to Trade-Agreement Nego- 
tiations with the Countries Named in the Notice of April 
11, 1950, published April 14, 1950; 

III. Possible adjustment in Preferential Rates on Cuban 
Products. 


Pursuant to section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
945, ch. 474, Public Law 307, 81st Cong.) and to 
paragraph 4 of Executive Order 10082 of October 
5, 1949 (14 F.R. 6105), notice is hereby given by 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments of intention to conduct trade-agreement ne- 

otiations with the following countries, including 
in each case areas in respect of which the country 
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has authority to conduct trade-agreement negotia- 
tions: Denmark, the Dominican Republic, India, 
Indonesia, Italy, and Sweden. This notice is sup- 
plementary to the notice by the Committee dated 
April 11, 1950 and published April 14, 1950 (15 
F.R. 2114). 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles im- 
ported into the United States to be considered for 
possible modification of duties and other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing 
customs or excise treatment in proposed trade- 
agreement negotiations with the above countries, 
and with any of the countries with which trade- 
agreement negotiations were proposed in the notice 
of April 11, 1950 published April 14, 1950 (15 
F.R. 2114), viz., Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Guatemala, Korea, Luxembourg, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa, and the United King- 
dom. Articles included in the list annexed to the 
Committee’s notice published April 14, 1950 may 
be considered also in negotiations with the new 
countries named in this notice. 

In the case of each article in the list annexed to 
this notice with respect to which the corresponding 
product of Cuba is subject to preferential treat- 
ment, the negotiations will involve the elimination, 
reduction, or continuation of the preference, per- 
haps with an adjustment or specification of the 
rate applicable to the product of Cuba. 

No article will be considered in the negotiations 
for possible modification of duties or other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of —ws cus- 
toms or excise treatment unless it is included, 
specifically or by reference, in the list annexed to 
the notice by the Committee of April 11, 1950 
published April 14, 1950 (15 F.R. 2114), in the 
annexed list, or unless it is subsequently included 
in a supplementary public list. No duty or import 
tax imposed under a paragraph or section of the 
Tariff Act or Internal Revenue Code other than 
the paragraph or section listed with respect to such 
article will be considered for a possible decrease, 
although an additional or separate duty on an 
article included in the annexed list which is im- 
posed under a paragraph or section other than that 
listed may be bound against increase as an assur- 
ance that the concession under the listed para- 
graph or section will not be nullified. 

ersons interested in export items may present 
their views regarding any tariff (including prefer- 
ential tariff) or other concessions that might be re- 
quested of Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, and Sweden. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposals announced 
in this notice may be submitted to the Committee 
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for Reciprocity Information in accordance with 
the announcement of this date issued by that 
Committee. 

The United States Tariff Commission has issued 
a notice (15 F.R. 2114) stating the location and 
availability of tariff and commodity information 
pertinent to the pending negotiations. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements this 15th day of 
May, 1950. 


Cart D, Corsr, Chairman 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on I'rade Agreements 


Chinese Release William C. Smith 
and Elmer Bender 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press May 19] 


First of all, I wish to express my great pleasure 
that Chief Electrician’s Mate William C. Smith 
and Sergeant Elmer Bender are now returning to 
their country and their families. We all sym- 
pathize with these men and their families for the 
long ordeal which the Chinese Communists have 
so unreasonably forced them to undergo. 

I would like here to record again the many 
efforts which the Government has made to secure 
their release. In the first place, the Navy Depart- 
ment had from the time of their disappearance 
made repeated and continuing efforts to locate 
and free the two men, including letters and a tele- 
gram from the Secretary of the Navy to Com- 
munist officials. ‘The Department of State’s diplo- 
matic and consular officers at Peiping, Nanking, 
Tsingtao, Shanghai, and Tientsin made repeated 
pin ara both orally and in writing, to 
effect their release. Our consul general at Peiping 
repeatedly sought their release through the 
General Headquarters of the Communist Army; 
General Chou En-lai, Communist official in charge 
of foreign affairs, and the Communist Alien’s 
Affairs Office. 

None of our communications was answered, 
although one was returned in a new envelope— 
indicating that its contents had been noted. 

Since the 5 ap pretext on which the Com- 
munists based their refusal to reply to our notes 
was the absence of diplomatic relations, we also 
asked the British to act in our behalf in this matter. 
The British consul in Tsingtao and the British 
Chargé d’Affaires in Peiping both attempted to 
approach the Communists in an effort to free the 
two men. These approaches for which we are 
grateful to our British friends met with no 
success. 

In addition to these attempts on the formal 
level, our diplomatic and consular officers in China 
made many informal attempts to transmit requests 
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for the release of Smith and Bender through per- 
sonal contacts with Chinese leaders. These 
efforts, too, the Chinese Communists chose to 
ignore. 

Throughout the period of Smith and Bender’s 
detention, the Government has taken action, 
wherever possible within the limitations under 
which we had to work in Communist China, to 
effect their release. While we often wished we 
could have done more, we had constantly to re- 
member that there was a point beyond which we 
could not go without endangering the safety of 
the two men themselves and that of the hundreds 
of other Americans still in Communist China. 


Administration of Economic Aid 
to Southeast Asia 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 
[Released to the press May 19] 


The administration of economic aid to the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia will be carried out by ECA 
in conjunction with the Department of State. 

The recommendations of the Griffin Mission 
which were made after an on-the-spot survey and 
considerable consultation with Asian governments 
will not be released, although generally approved 
by this Government, because they are still in the 
process of review, and negotiations with the gov- 
ernments concerned are being carried on. 

Southeast Asia is rich in natural resources but 
lacks certain commodities and technical facilities 
as a result of the war’s attrition and resulting dis- 
locations. Our aim is to help the democratic 
governments in these countries to overcome these 
temporary handicaps. 

The purpose of the Griffin Mission was to survey 
the needs for immediate economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance which could best be used to achieve 
optimum results in easing social and economic 
stresses accentuated by the war and resulting dis- 
locations in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Griffin was not concerned with spending a 
sum of money for each country but rather in draw- 
ing up a program in consultation with local gov- 
ernments which could meet their most critical 
economic and technical assistance needs. 

There will be no packaged dollar allocation to 
each country of the area but apportionment will 
be made according to the needs of each country, 
and possibilities afforded by local conditions to 
put this aid to immediate and effective use. 

In drawing up this aid program, financing was 
contemplated from the unexpended balance of 
China aid funds. 

It is not possible to generalize on aid to the area 
as a whole as recommendations for each area were 
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different. However, agricultural aid, health im- 
rovement, and transportation facilities keyed to 
ood supply and economic rehabilitation were gen- 

eral to all of Southeast Asia. 


Department Sees Turkish Elections 
as Victory for Democracy 


[Released to the press May 16] 


The elections which took place on May 14 in 
Turkey, as they represent the free will of the 
Turkish people, are an inspiring victory for 
democracy. 

In the short period of 26 years since the found- 
ing of the Turkish Republic, the Turkish people, 
emerging from over 600 years of absolute rule 
under the Ottoman Sultans, have evolved from 
one-party rule to the multiparty system and the 
present freedom to choose their own leaders. 
That this result has been accomplished can be 
attributed largely to the leaders of the Peoples 
Party, Kemal Ataturk, who gave impetus to the 
development of democracy, and to Ismet Inonu, 
his successor as President of the Turkish Republic, 
during whose administration opposition parties 
were permitted to be formed. 

An electoral law passed in February 1950 as- 
sured the free expression of the will of the people 
in the elections which have just taken place. The 
part that President Inonu has played in guiding 
his countrymen to democratic government in an 
atmosphere of freedom and calm has earned him 
the respect of the democratic peoples of the world. 
The United States is confident that the new Gov- 
ernment in Turkey will carry on the democratic 
tradition developed during his administration. 

This Government has been gratified by the very 
friendly and close relations that have existed be- 
tween the peoples of Turkey and the United States 
and between the Governments of the two countries. 
It is looking forward with confidence to a con- 
tinuance of these relations, based as they are on 
mutual understanding and common aims. 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY WEBB 
[Released to the press May 19] 


An event took place in Turkey on May 14 which 
deserves special comment. On that day over 80 
percent of the eligible voters in Turkey, whose 
constitution guarantees universal suffrage, went 
to the polls to elect their representatives in the 
Grand National Assembly. That a large _ 
centage of the representatives which they chose 
belong to the leading opposition party is not the 
most significant aspect of these elections. Rather, 
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it is the fact that these elections, conducted in an 
atmosphere of freedom and calm, represent the 
culmination of democratic evolution in this new 
Republic which only 26 years ago was established 
on the ruins of the Ottoman Empire. 

This evolution which led to the establishment 
of the multiparty system shortly after the end of 
World War II and to the preparation, with the 
collaboration of the major political parties, of a 
new electoral law, is particularly noteworthy in 
the light of the troubled international situation 
which has weighed so heavily upon Turkey. Un- 
der the electoral law, the elections of May 14, the 
first in which fully organized political parties 
participated, were carried out in a manner that 





would do credit to any of the Western democra- 
cies whose democratic traditions and institutions 
have been developing over a much longer period 
of time. 

The election platform of the Democratic Party 
and the public utterances of its leaders indicate 
that there will be no change in the foreign policy 
of the country as a result of the elections and that 
Turkey remains unalterably opposed to commu- 
nism. 

The United States congratulates Turkey on the 
conduct of these elections and in particular, Presi- 
dent Inonu, whose inspiration is in large part 
responsible for the very existence of the opposi- 
tion political parties. 


Nonimmigrant Passport Visa Fee Agreements With Mexico 


An agreement has been reached with the Government 
of the United Mevican States for the reciprocal reduction 
and waiver of nonimmigrant passport visa fees for certain 
American and Megican citizens. 

The agreement was accomplished by an exchange of 
notes at Mewico City today between Ambassador Walter 
Thurston and the Acting Minister of Foreign Relations, 
Seftor Don Manuel Tello. 

Tents of the exchange of notes, released to the press on 
May 8, follow: 


U.S. NOTE OF MAY 3, 1950 
[No. 4398] 


Excetiency : I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of Your Excellency’s note of today’s 
date concerning the establishment on a reciprocal 
basis of fees for the documentation of citizens of 
Mexico traveling to the United States for tem- 
porary periods and of citizens of the United States 
traveling similarly to Mexico, and reading as 
follows: 

As a result of conversations recently held in this Capital 
between American and Mexican officials with the object 
of arriving at an agreement for the establishment on a 
reciprocal basis of fees for the documentation of citizens 
of Mexico traveling to the United States for temporary 
periods and citizens of the United States traveling simi- 
larly to Mexico, I have the honor to advise Your Excellency 
that the Government of the United Mexican States is dis- 
posed, subject to the agreement of Your Excellency’s 
Government, to establish the following schedule of fees on 
June 1, 1950, to replace the one provided for in the ex- 
change of notes between the Embassy and the Ministry, 
dated October 6 and 7, 1925: 


[Schedule of fees follows texts of notes] 
This schedule may be amended by mutual agreement 
through exchange of notes and will remain in force until 
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terminated unilaterally by written notice given ninety 
days in advance. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my 
highest and most distinguished consideration. 


As proposed in Your Excellency’s note, the 
Government of the United States will put this 
schedule into effect on June 1, 1950. 

Please accept [etc.]. 


MEXICAN NOTE OF MAY 3, 1950 


Excetiency: I have the honor to refer to the 
Embassy’s courteous note No. 4398 of today’s date 
supplementing the Agreement concerning the doc- 
umentation of citizens of Mexico traveling to the 
United States for temporary periods and of citi- 
zens of the United States traveling similarly to 
Mexico, which will enter into force on June 1, 
1950. 

With regard to the first point in Your Excel- 
lency’s communication, I am pleased to note that 
the Government of the United’ States, in the event 
that the Government of Mexico decides to cease 
issuing passports to its nationals who go to the 
United tates for temporary visits, will document 
such nationals provided that they are in possession 
of documents to prove their nationality so that 
they may be readmitted upon returning to Mexico. 
In the event that this development takes place, 
the Government of Mexico will inform the Gov- 
ernment of the United States sixty days in 
advance. 

I note likewise that the Government of the 
United States, like the Government of Mexico, 
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will permit tourists, transients or visitors (visi- 
tantes) to take their automobiles with them when 
they so desire subject to the Customs Regulations 
of the respective countries. 

The Government of Mexico agrees that, amon 
the persons comprehended under the provisions o 
Article 3 of the Agreement arrived at by the 
exchange of notes of today’s date, there shall be 
included all those nationals of the one country 
proceeding to the territory of the other on business 
trips of whatever nature, provided they are lawful 
and temporary in character, as a result of which 
the persons documented in accordance with the 

rovisions of the Article cited will include: travel- 
ing salesmen, officials of agricultural, industrial, 
commercial and mining institutions, et cetera, who 
are nationals of one of the countries and who are 
going to the territory of the other to enter into 

usiness contracts or to confer with their asso- 
ciates; to nationals of the one country who travel 
to the territory of the other to promote or to con- 
clude commercial transactions; and to other per- 
sons who are traveling in similar circumstances. 
With respect to the applications of other persons 
who wish to enter to engage in any remunerated 
work or employment, they will be treated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 10 of the 
Agreement, subject to the laws of our respective 
Governments, such cases to be handled as expe- 
ditiously as possible. 

In accordance with Article 2 of the Agreement, 
it is understood that American citizen transients 
who wish to pass through Mexican territory will 
be documented with tourist cards in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 50, Section I, of the 
Ley General de Poblacion and that Mexican citi- 
zen transients who desire to pass through the ter- 
ritory of the United States will be granted visas 
in their passports as nonimmigrants in accordance 
with Section 3 (2) or 3 (3) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, 

The diplomatic and consular representatives of 
our respective Governments will be authorized to 
document, on their own responsibility, applicants 
who apply under the provisions of any section of 
the Agreement except Sections 6 and 10. 

In view of the fact that the procedure for grant- 
ing visas in accordance with Articles 6 and 10, to 
which reference is made above, is not considered 
to be covered by the Agreement, the Government 
of Mexico understands that the Government of 
the United States reserves the right to require that 
all applications for visas presented under the pro- 
visions of Article 6 may be referred to the De- 
partment of State before being approved. 

Your Excellency is advised that I am aware that 
the period of validity of an American visa refers 
only to the period within which it may be used in 
connection with an application for admission at a 
port of entry to the United States and its posses- 
sions and not to the period of stay in the Gnited 
States which is granted to the bearer in case he 
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is admitted. The period of each stay will con- 
tinue as at present to be determined by the Ameri- 
can Immigration authorities. ; ; 

On its part the Government of Mexico wishes 
to have it understood that with respect to the 
cards that are issued to tourists and visitors (visi- 
tantes) of American nationality, the same will 
have a validity of ninety -—e during which they 
may be presented at ports of entry to Mexico and 
that the period of stay which is granted to the 
bearers in case they are admitted will continue to 
be determined as at present by the Mexican Immi- 
gration authorities. 

I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to 
reiterate to Your Excellency the assurances of 
my highest and most distinguished consideration. 


Manvet TEiLo 


U.S. NOTE OF MAY 3, 1950 


[No. 4399} 

Excettency: I have the honor to refer to the 
exchange of notes of today’s date between the 
Ministry for Foreign Relations and the Embassy 
for the establishment of fees on a reciprocal basis 
for the documentation of citizens of Mexico trav- 
eling to the United States for temporary periods 
and citizens of the United States traveling sim- 
ilarly to Mexico. 

The Government of the United States is de- 
sirous of recording the following additional 
understandings : 


In accordance with Your Excellency’s sugges- 
tion, I understand that the Government of Mexico 
may wish at some future date to discontinue the 
issuance of passports to its citizens who will travel 
to the United States but that it will continue its 
present practice of issuing passports until such 
time as it may deem opportune to make a change. 
If the Government of Mexico should decide to dis- 
continue the issuance of passports, the Govern- 
ment of the United States would interpose no ob- 
jection on the understanding that the Government 
of Mexico will inform the Government of the 
United States sixty days in advance, indicating 
at the same time the document or documents with 
which Mexican citizens wil. oe provided to rap 
nationality and identity so that they may be re- 
admitted upon returning to Mexico. 

Each Government will permit the nationals of 
the other who enter their respective territories as 
tourists, transients, or visitors ( sient) to take 
their automobiles with them temporarily when 
they so desire in accordance with the Customs reg- 
ulations of the respective countries. 

It is understood that the persons coming within 
the provisions of Section 3 of the Agreement ar- 
rived at by the exchange of notes of today’s date 
shall include all nationals of the one country pro- 
ceeding to the territory of the other for the trans- 
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action of business of whatever kind, provided it 
is lawful and temporary in character. Persons 
documented under Section 3 will therefore include 
traveling salesmen ; officials of agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial, mining or other institutions who 
are nationals of the one country visiting in the 
territory of the other to negotiate business con- 
tracts or to confer with business associates; na- 
tionals of the one country traveling to the terri- 
tory of the other to promote or conclude business 
transactions; and persons traveling in similar cir- 
cumstances. The applications of other persons 
who seek to enter to do work for compensation 
or accept remunerative employment will be 
treated in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 10 and such cases will be handled in accord- 
ance with the laws of our respective Governments 
and be given the most expeditious treatment 
possible. 

It is understood that, in accordance with Sec- 
tion 2 of the Agreement, a transient will be docu- 
mented with a tourist card under Article 50, Sec- 
tion 1, of the Ley General de Poblacion in the case 
of an American citizen passing through Mexico, 
and with a nonimmigrant passport visa under Sec- 
tion 3(2) or 3(3) of the Immigration Act of 1924 
in the case of a Mexican citizen passing through 
the United States. 

The procedure for granting visas under Sec- 
tions 6 and 10 of the Agreement is outside the 
scope of the Agreement. The Government of the 
United States reserves the right to require that all 
applications for visas contemplated in Section 6 
be referred to the Department of State before is- 
suance. Diplomatic and consular representatives 
of our respective Governments will be authorized 
to document on their own responsibility appli- 
cants who are comprehended ae the provisions 





of any section of the Agreement excepting Sec- 
tions 6 and 10. 

In conclusion, I desire to invite Your Excel- 
lency’s attention to the fact that the period of 
validity of an American visa relates only to the 
period within which it may be used in connection 
with an neers for admission at a port of 
entry into the United States and its possessions, 
and not to the length of stay in the United States 
which may be permitted the bearer should he be 
admitted. The period of each stay would as at 
present, continue to be determined by the immi- 
gration authorities. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
Your Excellency the assurances of my highest and 
most distinguished consideration. 


U.S. NOTE OF MAY 3, 1950 


[No. 4439] 


Excettency: I have the honor to advise Your 
Excellency that I have been instructed by the 
Department of State to express the gratification 
of the Government of the United States over the 
completion of the new Agreement for the re- 
ciprocal waiver and reduction of visa fees which 
was effected by our exchange of notes of today’s 
date. However, the Department of State regrets 
that it was not possible to incorporate into the 
Agreement a provision permitting in most cases 
more than a single entry on each visa, tourist card 
or visitante card issued in accordance with its 
terms. The Department has instructed me to ex- 
press to Your Excellency the hope that the Agree- 
ment may soon be amended so as to incorporate 
this provision. 

Please accept [etc.] 





Mexican Fees 


American Fees 


[All amounts quoted in U.S. dollars] 


1. Accredited official of the United States Government, 
his family, attendants, servants, and employees. Official 
passport visa under Article 37 of the Ley General de 
Poblacion valid for presentation within a period of 12 
months and for an unlimited number of entries. 

Fee: Gratis 


2. American citizen entering Mexico solely for pleasure 
or in transit. Tourist card under Article 50, Section I, 
valid for presentation within a period of three months 
from the date of issue and for a single entry. 

Fee: $3.00 


3. American citizen entering Mexico on business. Visi- 
tante card under Article 50, Section III, valid for pre- 
sentation within a period of three months from the date of 
issue and for a single entry. 

Fee: $3.00 


4. American citizen entering Mexico for the purpose of 
inspecting shipments of fruits, vegetables, and meats 
destined for the United States market. Visitante card 
under Article 50, Section III, valid for presentation within 
a period of three months from date of issue and for an 
unlimited number of entries and departures within a 
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1. Accredited official of the Mexican Government, his 
family, attendants, servants, and employees. Official 
passport visa under Section 3 (1) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, valid for 12 months, unlimited number of 
applications for entry. 

Fee: Gratis 


2. Mexican citizen proceeding to the United States solely 
for pleasure or in transit. Nonimmigrant passport visa 
under Section 3 (2) or 3 (3) valid for presentation 
within a period of three months from the date of issue and 
for a single application for entry. 

Fee: $3.00 
8. Mexican citizen proceeding to the United States on 
business. Nonimmigrant passport visa under Section 
8 (2), valid for presentation within a period of three 
months from the date of issue and for a single application 
for entry. 

Fee: $3.00 


4, Mexican citizen proceeding to the United States for 
the purpose of inspecting shipments of fruits, vegetables, 
and meats destined for Mexican markets. Non-immi- 
grant passport visa under Section 3 (2), valid for pre- 
sentation within six months from the date of issue and 
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Mexican Fees—Continued 


period of six months, counting from the date of first entry. 
Fee: $3.00 


5. American citizen who is entering Mexico for the pur- 
pose of study for a period of not more than 6 months. 
Tourist card under Article 50, Section I, valid for pre- 
sentation within a period of three months from date of 
issue and for a single entry. (Students entering for more 
than 6 months are not covered by this Agreement.) 

Fee: $3.00 


6. American citizen who is a member of the crew of an 
aircraft belonging to a company authorized as a com- 
mercial carrier in Mexico. Visitante card under Article 
50, Section III, valid for presentation within a period of 
three months from the date of issue and for an unlimited 
number of entries and departures within a period of six 
months, counting from the date of first entry. 
Fee: $3.00 


7. American seaman who is a member of the crew of a 
vessel entering a Mexican port. No visa required pro- 
vided seaman is included in crewlist visa issued to the 
Master of the vessel. 

(Fee for crew-list visa not covered by this Agreement. ) 


8. American citizen who is a representative in or to, Or an 

official or employee of an international organization of 

which the United States and Mexico are members, his 

family, attendants, servants, and employees. Official visa 

under Article 37, valid for presentation within a period 

of 12 months and for an unlimited number of entries. 
Fee: Gratis 


9. American citizen who lives near the International 
Border and who desires to cross the Border periodically 
or habitually for pleasure for 72 hours or less, destined 
to points within the Mexican “Border area.” No immi- 
gration documentation required. 

(The Mexican Government reserves the right to institute 
the requirement of Border crossing cards which will be 
issued on a reciprocal basis without fee if and when 
instituted. ) 


10. Not covered in this Agreement will be an American 
citizen who is a professional artist or sportsman, a pro- 
fessor in an institution of learning or an official or em- 
ployee of an agricultural, industrial, commercial, or 
mining institution, et cetera, who is coming to Mexico 
to do work for compensation or accept remunerative em- 
ployment up to six months. Visitante card under Article 
50, Section III, subject to the prior approval of the Min- 
istry of Governacion, valid for presentation within a 
period of three months from the date of issue and for a 
single entry, subject to revalidation at the discretion of 
the Ministry of Governacion for a single period of six 
months, counting from the date of expiration of the im- 
migration document involved. 
Fee: $41.50 


American Fees—Continued 


an unlimited number of applications for entry within that 


period. 
Fee: $3.00 


5. Mexican citizen proceeding to the United States for the 
purpose of study for a period of not more than 6 months. 
Non-immigrant passport visa under Section 3 (2), valid 
for presentation within a period of three months from the 
date of issue and for a single application for entry. 
(Students entering for more than 6 months are not cov- 
ered by this Agreement. ) 
Fee: $3.00 


6. Mexican citizen who is a member of the crew of an 

aircraft belonging to a company authorized as a commer- 

cial carrier in the United States. Non-immigrant pass- 

port visa under Section 3 (5), valid for presentation 

within six months from the date of issue and an unlim- 

ited number of applications for entry within that period. 
Fee: $3.00 


7. Mexican seaman who is a member of the crew of a 
vessel entering an American port. No visa required pro- 
vided seaman is included in crewlist visa issued to the 
Master of the vessel. 

(Fee for crew-list visa not covered by this Agreement) 


8. Mexican citizen who is a representative in or to, or an 
official or employee of an international organization of 
which the United States and Mexico are members, his 
family, attendants, servants, and employees. Non-immi- 
grant passport visa under Section (3)7), valid for 12 
months, unlimited number of applications for entry. 

Fee: Gratis 


9. Mexican citizen who lives near the International Bor- 
der and who crosses the Border periodically or habitually 
for pleasure, destined to Border or nearby points for 
periods of 72 hours or less. Border crossing identifica- 
tion card will be issued in lieu of passport visa without 
the payment of any fee. 


10. Not covered in this Agreement will be a Mexican citi- 
zen who is a professional artist or sportsman who is 
proceeding to the United States for remunerative appear- 
ances under contract. Non-immigrant passport visa un- 
der Section 3(2), valid for 12 months, unlimited number 
of applications for entry or immigration visa under Sec- 
tion 4. 
Fee: $10.00, subject to change without notice. 


Not covered in this Agreement will be a Mexican citizen 
who is a professor in an institution of learning or an 
official or employee of an agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, or mining institution, et cetera, who is proceeding 
to the United States to accept employment and who will 
be considered to be an immigrant. 

Fee: $10.00, subject to change without notice. 








Peace Insurance——Continued from page 863 


vested interests? Thatisthe problem. It arises in 
a new setting. But, the key to solution is old. 
George Washington put it this way: 

Individuals entering into society, must give up a share 
of liberty to preserve the rest. The magnitude of the 


sacrifice must depend as well on situation and circum- 
stance, as on the object to be attained. 


The situation and circumstance of our time re- 
uire that certain enjoyments and prerogatives 
should, to a small degree, be temporarily foregone 
if we are to preserve the great body of freedom. 
That is not a prospect which should dismay us. 


May 29, 1950 


Americans are endowed with great competitive 
spirit. We welcome challenges from any quarter, 
and we eagerly organize, and train, and discipline 
ourselves to win. We are full of confidence; and, 
as far as Soviet Russia is concerned, we have rea- 
son to be confident. We have shown, in every field, 
the capacity to do better. The Russians have now 
invented a new political game. They call it “not 
war, not peace.” Itisatough game. They hope, 
by winning it, to take over the domination of the 
world. That is a project that is fantastic, except 
as our lethargy gives it scope. It is time to end 
that lethargy, to play the game and play to win. 
Then, it will be “not war, but peace.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








World Rubber Study Group 
Announces Results of Conference 


[Released to the press May 8] 


The seventh meeting of the Rubber Study Group 
held at Brussels ended on May 5, 1950. 

The meeting was attended by delegations from 
Australia, Belgium, the British colonial and de- 
pendent territories, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Den- 
mark, France, Hungary, Italy, Liberia, Nether- 
lands, Thailand, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, the United States of Indonesia, and by 
observers from the Food and Agricultura] Or- 

anization and from the International Rubber 

evelopment Committee. 

Willis C. Armstrong, Associate Chief of the 
Economic Resources and Security Staff, State De- 
partment, headed the United States delegation. 


The principal objects of the meeting were: 


(A) To review the world rubber situation and 
bring up to date the statistical calculations pub- 
lished by the Group after its sixth meeting in 
the spring of 1949; 

(B) To consider measures designed to expand 
world consumption of rubber; 

(C) To consider the possibility of improving 
the systems of packing and marketing rubber. 


The Group examined the world statistical posi- 
tion and made estimates for natural rubber pro- 
duction and for consumption of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber during 1950. It was estimated that 
the world production of natural rubber would be 
in the neighborhood of 1,605,000 long tons, while 
consumption of natural and synthetic rubber 
might be in the neighborhood of 1,465,000 and 
460,000 long tons respectively. These figures for 
consumption make no allowance for additions to 

vernmental or commercial stocks. (Tables giv- 
ing the estimates made by the group follow.) 

The Group also considered the world statistical 
position of natural rubber latex and estimated 
that world production in 1950 might be of the 
order of 100,000 long tons (dry rubber content), 
while consumption might be in the neighborhood 
of 85,000 to 90,000 long tons (dry rubber content). 
The figures for natural rubber latex production 
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and consumption are included in the estimates 
given for world production and consumption of 
natural rubber. 

At the meeting, all delegations were given an 
opportunity to present statements and to ask ques- 
tions of one another. Among the subjects to 
which attention was drawn were the present posi- 
tion of the producers of natural rubber and social 
and economic conditions in their countries, recent 
economic and technical developments in the natu- 
ral and synthetic rubber industries, the gradin 
and packing of natural rubber, the position o 
the reclaimed rubber industry, and the costs and 
prices of all types of rubber. 

The Group continued its policy of oe 
means for encouraging the expansion of the worl 
consumption of rubber. The Group recognized 
that a great deal of valuable development work 
on existing rubber products was being done 
throughout the world and considered that the most 
immediate large scale increase in consumption of 
rubber would be achieved by an intensification of 
this work, particularly in certain fields. 

The Group emphasized the importance which 
is attached to the speedy application of the re- 
sults of research into new uses of rubber. In this 
connection, the Group paid tribute to the work on 
the International Rubber Development Commit- 
tee in promoting and expanding the production 
and sale of rubber and rubber products of all 
types. ; 

The Group considered that the following fields 
presented the most fruitful opportunities for de- 
velopment in the usage of odibes either in dry or 
latex form: 


(A) Latex foam, especially for upholstery pur- 
in transportation industries, in public build- 

ings, and in the home; 

(B) Road construction and surfacing, subject 
to further experimentation and testing; 

(C) Tires and other rubber products, such as 
rubber-bonded metal, in railways, mining, agri- 
culture, and the engineering industry. 


The Group arranged for the necessary coopera- 
tion between exporting and importing countries 
to enable representative type samples of natural 
rubber again to be ovaitehle at an early date 
relating these in the first place to the character of 
supplies now coming forward. 
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The Group gave a general welcome to the 
French — s for the developments of speci- 
fication rubbers at no premium as holding out the 
prospects of a substantial step forward in the 
marketing of rubber, according to uniform tech- 
nical specifications of maximum value of rubber 
manufacturing industries, and it was agreed that 
producing countries should supply specification 
rubbers in sufficient quantity to enable manufac- 
turers to report upon their value to them. The 
cooperation of manufacturers has been assured in 
the necessary interchange of technical informa- 
tion under the aegis of the International Rubber 
Research Board. 

British colonial and dependent territories, Cey- 
lon, France, Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
United States, and the United States of Indonesia 
were elected as members of the management com- 
mittee. 

The Group accepted the invitation of the Ital- 
ian Government to hold its next meeting at Rome. 
The date of the meeting will be decided by the 
management committee in consultation with the 
inviting government. 





Table 1 
Estimated natural rubber production in 1950 
1,000 

Territory long tons 
SS yk ee wy) OR ee ae a ee 685 
I so, ga hn We har ee car ete ee eee 520 
SR aa hem i! tags be ie gs ia ae ca ane ie 95 
Ng Ray og a rere hale hah 45 
a5 Soe de ha ns ian SE NaS oa vermont Me 92 
ea) a a ae a ee de a 64 
Ee oi gg hom BES eal a aca ne 10 
IR ee a ing! a as -g oe nae eater a eeatenn MA 30 
gr ee ere ae 64 
Ns gk te: SNR Rete OAS ecame 1, 605 

Table 2 


Estimated natural and ai rubber consumption in 




















Territory Natural Sy ~ 8 Total 

1,000 1,000 1,000 
long tons long tons long tons 
United States ....... 600 425 1, 025 
United Kingdom ...... 195 3 198 
Oa) alk ng: bo ws 11 (2) ll 
EE bes yy! a! Bet 5 (?) 5 
DE Se oer, eh 2 15 OO ES 92 8 100 
Sg lia) gre, Set 37 3 40 
SR gi a’ 'a' 0 Mews 13 (?) 13 
Ee a a. ine’ o.oo 26 (?) 26 
. AS emer ree 37 17 54 
Other Countries ...... 449 4 453 
6 oa bee 1, 465 460 1, 925 


1 Excluding Russian produced synthetic rubber. 
Re A wa amount of synthetic rubber is expected to 
used. 
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World Cotton Advisory Group 
Opens Meetings at Washington 


[Released to the press May 11] 


The ninth plenary meeting of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee (Icac) will open in 
Washington on May 22, according to a joint an- 
nouncement today by the Committee and the 
United States Department of State. The Com- 
mittee accepted the invitation of the United States 
to meet in Washington at its eighth plenary meet- 
ing in Brussels, Belgium, in April 1949. ions 
will be held in the conference rooms of the De- 

artment of State at 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

V. 

The meeting will examine the current economic 
position of cotton in the world, the trends of 
recent and prospective developments, and means 
of increasing cotton consumption. Representa- 
tives of member governments will discuss the sit- 
uations in their individual countries, and their 
national policies and programs affecting the com- 
modity. Reports also will be exchanged on prog- 
ress in improving cotton statistical services, and 
action will be taken on the program for 1950-51. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee 
is an intergovernmental organization on which 22 
countries, accounting for about 90 percent of world 
cotton production and 85 percent of world cotton 
consumption, are represented. Members are 
Anglo- ey tian Sudan, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, sw el Brazil, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Italy, Leb- 
anon, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan Peru, 
—— the United Kingdom, and the United 

tates. 

The Committee, designed to promote coopera- 
tion in the solution of cotton problems which are 
primarily international in scope and significance, 
is the outgrowth of an International Cotton Meet- 
ing of the governments of 12 of the principal 
cotton-exporting countries held in Washington in 
September 1939. Its functions, as defined at the 
time of initial organization, are “to observe and 
keep in close touch with the world cotton situa- 
tion” and to suggest, as and when advisable, 
measures considered suitable and practicable for 
the solution through international cooperation of 
world problems relating to cotton. 

Acting on behalf of the Committee, the United 
States Government has extended invitations to 
participate in the forthcoming meeting to 78 coun- 
tries and organizations. 





The United States in the United Nations, a 
weekly feature, does not appear in this issue, but 
will be resumed in the issue of June 12. 
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United States Delegation to International Conferences 


UNESCO 


The Department of State announced on May 8 
that the President has named, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate, five representatives on the 
United States delegation to the fifth session of 
the General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) to be convened at Florence, Italy on 
May 22. They are as follows: 


Howland H. Sargeant, Chairman, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs 

George D. Stoddard, Vice Chairman, President, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Chairman of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNEsco 

Bernice Baxter, Director of Education in Human Rela- 
tions, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. 

I. I. Rabi, Professor of Physics, Columbia University, 
New York 

George F. Zook, President, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 


Adviser and Member of the Executive Board of UNEsco 


Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, Library of Con- 
gress 


Advisers 


—. J. Abraham, Unesco Relations Staff, Department 

of State 

Eugene V. Brown, Division of International Press and 
Publications, Department of State 

Esther C. Brunauer, Unesco Relations Staff, Department 
of State 

Arthur A. Compton, Assistant to Counselor of Embassy 
for Unesco Affairs, American Embassy, Paris 

Cordelia Spivy Gross, Teacher, New York City High 
Schools, New York 

Pendleton Herring, President, Social Science Research 
Council, Washington, D.C. 

Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Secretary, National 
Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D.C. 

Kenneth Holland, Counselor of Embassy for Unesco Af- 
fairs, American Embassy, Paris 

Ernest Howell, Graduate Student, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Carol C. Laise, Division of International Administration, 
Department of State 

Myrna Loy, Motion Picture Actress, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 

Otis Mulliken, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Charles E. Odegaard, Executive Director, American 
Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C. 

Alvin Roseman, United States Representative for Special- 
ized Agency Affairs at Geneva 

Helen Crocker Russell, Museum of Art, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Stanley Ruttenberg, Director, Education and Research, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D.C. 


Elvin C. Stakman, Chairman, Executive Committee, 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Washington, D. C. 

Charles A. Thomson, UNEsco Relations Staff, Department 
of State 

Richard F. Walsh, International President, International 
Alliance of Theatrical and Stage Employees and Mov- 
ing Picture Operators of the United States and 
Canada, American Federation of Labor, New York 


Special Assistant to the Chairman 


Alice T. Curran, Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, Department of State 


Ezvecutive Secretary 


Stephen V. C. Morris, Division of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 


Technical Secretary 


Wilbert H. Pearson, UNesco Relations Staff, Department 
of State 


Administrative Officer 


Joseph S. Sagona, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


Other members of the delegation were announced in 
press release 472 issued on May 8, 1950. 

William Benton and Margaret Chase Smith, 
both of the United States Senate, will serve as 
Congressional advisers. Names of other members 
of the delegation will be given later. 

The General Conference, which meets annually, 
is the governing body of Unesco. It determines 
the policies and main lines of work of the organi- 
zation ; initiates and approves projects in the fields 
of education, science, and the arts; and advises the 
United Nations on the educational, scientific, and 
cultural aspects of matters which concern the lat- 
ter. Each of the 54 member states of Unesco 
has a vote in the General Conference and may ap- 
point not more than five delegates to represent it. 

Among the subjects for consideration at Flor- 
ence are a comprehensive program on education 
about human rights; extension ofthe program of 
fundamental education; educational reconstruc- 
tion of war-devastated countries and aid to other 
nations in need of educational facilities; the ex- 
change of persons program and the elimination of 
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obstacles to the free movement of persons and 
educational, scientific, and cultural materials and 
equipment ; the linking of such ome ects, with plans 
for technical assistance, to underdeveloped areas ; 
and expansion of the Unesco programs in Ger- 
many and Japan. 

The United States delegation will present the 
viewpoints of the Department of State and the 
United States National Commission for Unesco, 
a body of 100 leading citizens established by law 
to advise the State Department on Unesco affairs 
and to take the major responsibility for the Unesco 
program in the United States. The chairman of 
the National Commission is George D. Stoddard; 
Vice Chairmen are Detlev Bronk, President of the 
Johns Hopkins University; Erwin D. Canham, 
Editor of the Christian Science Monitor, and 
— Crocker Russell, a San Francisco civic 
leader. 


Joint Committee: FAO-OIE 


United States representatives were named on 
April 28 to two international conferences, the 
meeting of the Joint Committee of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (Fao) and the Inter- 
national Office of Epizootics (Om) to be held at 
Paris, May 1-5, and the Fao—-Or meeting on foot- 
and-mouth disease to be held at Paris beginning 
May 15. 

The United States Government will be repre- 
sented at the meeting of the Joint Committee of 
the Fao and the Om, May 1-5 by: 


Representative 


Harry W. Schoening, head, Pathological Division, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture 


Alternate Representative 


Stanley B. Fracker, research coordinator, Agricultural 
Research Administration, Department of Agriculture 


Adviser 


Ursula H. Duffus, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 


The meeting of the Joint Committee will at- 
tempt to develop a single international system for 
collecting and disseminating information on the 
occurrence of transmissible animal diseases of in- 
ternational importance and to enable all govern- 
ments to coordinate their various activities in the 
control of such diseases. In this connection, the 
meeting will consider four alternatives : expansion 
of the membership of the Or so as to serve ade- 
quately all members of the Fao; establishment 
within Fao of a livestock disease reporting service 
for members of Fao who are not Om members; 
integration of the functions of the Om and the 
Fao in this field; or any other appropriate method 
of achieving the objective of this meeting. 

The Joint Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of three governments which are mem- 
bers of Or, three which are not (including the 
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United States), and one representative each from 
the Or and the Fao. 

The United States delegation to the meeting 
on foot-and-mouth diseases is as follows: 


Chairman 
Harry W. Schoening (as indicated above) 
Advisers : 


C. U. Duckworth, assistant director, California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Sacramento, Calif. 

O. L. Osteen, chief, European Mission for Research on 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Department of Agriculture, 
Amsterdam 

J. Traum, professor of veterinary science, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 


The object of this meeting is to make available 
to all countries information concerning the latest 
developments on the control of foot-and-mouth 
disease. Since the meeting will be attended by a 
large number of veterinarians, it will also provide 
an ideal opportunity for the discussion of vet- 
erinary — in relation to the programs of 
technical assistance for underdeveloped countries 
which have been prepared by the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 


Population Commission (ECOSOC) 


The Department of State announced on May 15 
that Philip M. Hauser, United States representa- 
tive on the Population Commission of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc), 
and professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago, will attend the fifth session of the Com- 
mission at Lake Success beginning May 22. 
Other members of the United States delegation 
are Abraham Jaffe, statistician, Office of the Co- 
ordinator of International Statistics, Bureau of 
the Census; and Dudley Kirk, Division of Inter- 
national and Functional Intelligence, Department 
of State, both of whom will serve as advisers. 

The agenda for the forthcoming session pro- 
vides for the consideration of such items as demo- 
graphic aspects of the United Nations technical 
assistance program for economic development of 
underdeveloped areas; problems connected with 
the 1950 censuses of population; improvement of 
migration statistics; migration studies and re- 
search; demographic yearbook; and the possibili- 
ties for research on demographic aspects of 
employment and unemployment. 

Prophecies of soil depletion, famine among 
teeming populations of certain regions of the 
world, and the impact of two world wars were 
some of the factors which led to the establishment 
of the Population Commission in 1946. Among 
the projects undertaken by the Commission since 
its origin are: the preparation of uniform tech- 
niques for use in conducting the 1950 world census; 
the compilation of reports from United Nations 
trust territories, one of which concerned Western 
Samoa where the New Zealand Government re- 
duced the annual death rate by approximately 50 
percent to 21 per thousand; and the demographic 
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yearbook which will provide exact information 
regarding trends of population and data on such 
factors as unemployment, eam births, infant 
mortality, and social and occupational diseases. 


Commission on Status of Women (ECOSOC) 


The Department of State announced on May 8 
that the following United States delegation has 
been named to attend the fourth session of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council 
(Ecosoc) Commission on the Status of Women 
which canvened at Lake Success: 


United States Representative 


Olive Remington Goldman, chief, Public Education Di- 
vision, Illinois State Board of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 


Advisers 


Katherine B. Fite, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Military Affairs and Special Problems, Depart- 
ment of State 

Rachel Nason, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 


The Commission will discuss at its fourth ses- 
sion, among other items, the political rights of 
women. In this connection, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral will submit reports on discrimination based 
on sex in the field of political rights and on the 
question of a convention on the political rights of 
women. Effective programs of litical educa- 
tion for women, who have recently acquired the 
right to vote, will also be considered by the 
Commission. 

Concerning nationality of married women, the 
Commission will analyze conflicting laws and will 
hear suggestions regarding articles for a pro- 
posed convention on this subject. 

Other subjects which are expected to be con- 
sidered by the Commission are: educational op- 
portunities for women; property rights of 
married women; participation of women in the 
work of the United Nations; application of penal 
law to women; and the technical assistance pro- 
gram in relation to the status of women. 

The Commission on the Status of Women was 
created by the Economic and Social Council in 
1946. Among its functions is the preparation of 
recommendations and reports to the Council on 
promoting women’s rights in political, economic, 
social, and educational fields. Fifteen govern- 
ments are members of the Commission. 


Protection of Childhood 


Mrs. Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, Director of the 
Division of International Cooperation, Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency, was designated 
on May 11 as alternate United States technical 
delegate to the annual meeting of the Directing 
Council of the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood to be held at 
Montevideo beginning May 19. 
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Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau and United States technical delegate to 
the Council, is unable to attend. 


Inter-American Council of Jurists 


, The Department of State announced on May 
19 that the United States delegation to the first 
meeting of the Inter-American Council of Jurists, 
to be convened at Rio de Janeiro beginning May 
22, will be composed of the following: 


United States Representative 


William Sanders, Special Assistant to Assistant Secre- 
tary for United Nations Affairs and United States 
Representative to the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, Department of State 


Alternate Representative for First Meeting 


Alwyn V. Freeman, Member of Inter-American Juridi- 
cal Committee, Department of State 


Advisers 


George N. Monsma, Officer in Charge, International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
Department of State 

Marjorie M. Whiteman, Assistant to Legal Adviser for 
a Organization Affairs, Department of 

tate 


The Inter-American Council of Jurists was pro- 
vided for in the charter of the Organization of 
American States, signed at the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States held at 
Bogot&, Colombia, March 30—May 2, 1948. Com- 

sed of representatives from the 21 American 

publics, the Council serves as an advisory body 
on juridical matters. It promotes the develop- 
ment and codification of public and private inter- 
national law and studies the possibility of 
attaining uniformity in the legislation of the vari- 
ous American countries, insofar as it may appear 
desirable. 

At its forthcoming initial meeting, the Council 
is expected to review its statutes, regulations, and 
other organizational matters. It will also discuss 
certain politico-juridical matters assigned to it by 
the Bogota conference, as well as plans for the 
future work of the Council. 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press May 19] 


The United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights yesterday decided to forward its draft 
Covenant on Human Rights to the Economic and 
Social Council. This is a significant step. It is 
vitally important that the United Nations carry 
forward vigorously its program for promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and 
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for fundamental freedoms. The draft Covenant 
embraces the political and civil rights recognized 
to be essential to the preservation of freedom and 
liberty. 

One of the major _of United States 
foreign policy is to continue its support for im- 
proving the conditions of freedom everywhere 
through the organs of the United Nations and 
through all other available means. The United 
States representative at the Economic and Social 
Council which meets at Geneva in July will seek 
transmittal of the Covenant to the General As- 
sembly in accordance with the program agreed 
upon by the Human Rights Commission at its 
last session. 

I want especially to pay tribute to the outstand- 
ing leadership of Mrs. Roosevelt as United States 
representative on the Human Rights Commission 
and as Chairman of the Commission. 





Niagara Treaty—Continued from page 865 


course, not only as a source of additional power 
but, equally, as an additional avenue of transpor- 
tation. Considered from the power point of view 
alone, however, both the Niagara and St. Law- 
rence sources are badly needed. The national se- 
curity and the economic growth of this part of 
the country require that additional sources of low 
cost power should be rapidly developed. The 
staff of the Federal Power Commission found 
that the need for power in the northeastern part 
of the country is so great that the additional pow- 
er from the Niagara River, together with that to 
be made available from the St. Lawrence ng 
and power project, can all be used in New Yor 
and adjacent States as soon as the necessary works 
can be constructed. 

When the Niagara treaty has been ratified, the 

uestion will naturally arise as to how additional 
acilities shall be developed to achieve the best 
use of water to be diverted for power purposes. 
My own views, on this question, are a matter of 
public record; I believe that the additional power 
facilities should be publicly constructed, in order 
that the benefits of the hydroelectric power pro- 
duced there can be passed on to the people at the 
lowest possible cost to them. 

This is a question, however, which is not deter- 
mined by the treaty itself. It is a question which 
we in the United States must settle under our own 
procedures and laws. It would not be appropri- 
ate either for this country or for Canada to re- 

uire that an international agreement between 
them contain the solution of what is entirely a 
domestic problem. All this treaty does is to make 
additional water legally available for power pur- 
poses in each of the two countries. This is a step 
which must be taken in the interest of the United 
States. It is one which should be left separate 
from the steps which must be taken in this country 


May 29, 1950 


in order to convert this water into additional 
power. 

Accordingly, I urge the Senate to consider this 
treaty romptly, in order that this hydroelectric 
power, badly needed in the United States and Can- 
ada, can be made available at the earliest possible 


time. 
Harry S. Truman 
Tue Wurre Hovsg, 
May 2, 1950 
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For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. OC. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Ecuador. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2003. Pub. 
3751. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ecuador 
modifying and extending agreement of February 24, 
1942, as modified and extended—Effected by exchange 
of notes, signed at Quito August 6 and 18, 1948; en- 
tered into force August 20, 1948, operative retroac- 
tively from June 30, 1948. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Ecuador. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2018. Pub. 
8752. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ecuador 
modifying and extending agreement of February 24, 
1942, as modified and extended—Effected by exchange 
of notes, signed at Quito July 26 and August 22, 1949; 
entered into force August 26, 1949, operative retro- 
actively from June 30, 1949. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Brazil. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2004. Pub. 
3755. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil, 
extending and modifying agreement of March 14, 
1942, as amended and extended—Effected by exchange 
of notes, signed at Rio de Janeiro July 22 and August 
31, 1949; entered into force October 4, 1949, operative 
retroactively from June 30, 1949. 


Economic Cooperation With France Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress, as amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2023. Pub. 3759. 9 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France, 
amending agreement of June 28, 1948—Effected by 
exchanges of notes, signed at Washington January 
9, 1950; entered into force January 9, 1950. 


Economic Cooperation With Greece Under Public Law 
472—30th Congress, as amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2025. Pub. 3763. 9 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Greece, 
amending agreement of July 2, 1948—Effected by ex- 
change of notes, signed at Athens December 15 and 
24, 1949; entered into force December 24, 1949. 
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